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NEWS OF 


HE new Italian Cabinet formed by Marshal Badoglio made an 

historic decision at its first meeting, when it Tesolved to dissolve 
the Fascist Party and to repeal the law of 1928, which’ conferred 
almost unlimited powers on the Fascist Grand Council. Thus the 
formidable organisation which came into being 21 years ago, “ 
has profoundly influenced the politics of Italy and the world, 
swept away, and Italy is left with a government which is per Pa 
a military one, though otherwise it is indeterminate in character. 
Mr. Churchill and President Roosevelt have’ shown how these 
developments do and do not affect the United Nations. Political 
comment in Germany on Mr. Churchill’s speech has made much of 
his so-called “threat” to Italy, If it isa threat to say that until 
Italy breaks with Germany and surrenders the war will be relent- 
lessly pursued the description is doubtless just. We are at war 
with Italy. The war is in full progress, and is going well for our 
arms, and no event will have occurred to call for the least desistance 
from our military effort until Italy complies in full with our con- 
ditions. To a world expectant of something new in the situation 
it might seem that there is a pause till the Italian Government 
declares itself. But for us there can be no pause. We continue. 
We obviously must go on pouring blow upon blow until Badoglio 
shows his hand, and only then shall we desist if his action is such as 
to give all that we require, and put us in a favourable position 
vis-a-vis Germany. Except for the decision to abolish Fascism 
there has been nothing yet in the actions of Badoglio’s government 
to indicate that it is not an enemy government, or to afford any 
reason why it should not be so treated. That is still, at the 
moment, the governing factor in the situation. The Battle of 
Italy goes on. How could it be otherwise? 


Scale of Air Attack 

The bombing o: Germany this week sets a new dmiied for the 
weight of our air-attack. Not only did Saturday night’s raid on 
Hamburg and Sunday night’s on Essen break all records by each 
discharging over 2,000 tens of bombs on its target, but the imme- 
diate follow-up at Hamburg by a heavy American day-raid, succeeded 
in turn by morc R.A.F. raiding at night, including the deadly attack 
of Tuesday-Weédunesday, must have greatly increased the effect of 
paralysing the efforts of firemen and salvage parties. We shall 
never know till we occupy Germany just how much damage our 
raids have done; for while our photographs told the truth, it is 
always less than the truth, and what we have regularly found when 
we occupied enemy sites in Africa and Sicily justifies our assuming 
that the understatement is considerable. Such a phenomenon as 
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the discharge of 2,300 tons of explosives and incendiaries over a 
limited built-up area within fifty minutes has no sort of parallel or 
precedent in history. The heaviest of the raids on London, terrible 
as they seemed to us at the time, were by comparison quite small 
affairs, It is impossible to estimate the reduction of German war- 
potential as anything less than enormous; and after all it is on 
war-potential more than on anything else that Germany’s fighting 
success has been based in both the two Great Wars. Meantime, 
thanks to the vast American production, the scale can still rise. 
It is over twice what it was a year ago; a year hence, if the war 
still requires it, it will be twice as much again, 


Mr. Wallace’s Speech 


Mr. Henry Wallace, Vice-President of the United States, is often 
said to be “no politician.” But he is a remarkable orator, and the 
occasional speeches that he has delivered during the war stand out 
for their thoughtfulness and wholesome candour. His speech last 
Sunday at Detroit was primarily concerned with American internal 
politics, and was in fact an attempt to put the case for the progressive 
wing of the Democratic party and against the party’s reactionaries. 
But he made very clear how difficult it will be after the war to 
divide domestic from international issues. If the United States 
—or any other great nation—goes back then to a policy of buccaneer- 
ing individualism and rejects one of organised trade, the egoism 
of one country must perforce be answered _ by that of others, and 
there will be an end of the possibility of international co-operation, 
such as alone could prevent the eventual recurrence of war. On 
the international side Mr. Wallace spoke of the need to foster 
sympathy and understanding between America and Britain, and 
between America and Russia. The American-Russian tie is by far 
the harder to make secure ; but that with ourselves requires all the 
care and thought that we can: bestow on it. In this connexion one 
must welcome the decision of Cambridge University to set up a 
Chair of American History. Oxford has had one for a long time, 
and from her experience the sister University should be able clearly 
to discern some lines to avoid and others to cultivate and develop. 


Bulgarian Atrocities 

The sudden downfall of Mussolini will cause heart-searchings 
among all the pro-Axis governments of the Balkan or Danubian 
States, but Bulgaria has specia! reason to,mend her ways. Rumania 
and Hungary appear not to have been heedless of omens unfavourable 
to Germany, but the feverish nationalism of Bulgaria has made her 
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go recklessly ahead in seizing the chances to get a temporary satis- 
faction of her ambitions in Macedonia and Thrace. Professor 
Filoff's Government might have been expected to see that Italy’s 
willingness to cede territory near Lake Ochrida was the consequence 
of Allied victories in the Mediterranean. But he saw only the 
opportunity of extending Bulgarian domination westwards. In the 
same spirit he could not resist an invitation to send Bulgarian 
troops to replace German in Greek Macedonia, with the. result 
that for the moment Bulgaria’s fantastic dreams of holding all Mace- 
donia are realised, except that the Germans still remain in the town 
and airfield of Salonica. Nor is that all. Propaganda by forcible 
conversion or massacre has long been a Bulgarian way of proving 
that Macedonians were Bulgars. Latterly the Bulgarians have con- 
centrated on the surer method of massacre, and it is asserted that 
some 200,000 Greek civilians in Macedonia and Thrace have been 
slain, and 100,000 expelled from their villages and farms. Well may 
the Bulgarian Government be disturbed by the recent events in 
Italy, and consider how it can trim its sails in view of the swiftly 
changing situation. The atrocities committed by Bulgaria in this 
war must not be forgotten. Treacherous in the last war, she has 
been more shockingly treacherous in this. Here, too, has been 
flagrant war-guilt which must be punished. 


The Norwood Report 

The Report of Sir Cyril Norwood’s Committee on the curricula 
and examinations in secondary schools has been hailed on all hands 
as a document of first-class importance. We print elsewhere today 
an article by Mr. Kenneth Lindsay reviewing its more important 
points. The influence of examinations on curricula must probably, 
under any system, be decisive and unescapable ; but very few people 
are enthusiastic about that exercised by the two examinations whigh 
for over a generation have dominated the secondary (and most of 
the public) schools, the School Certificate and the Higher School 
Certificate. The Norwood Committee fully recognises their evils, 
and proposes to introduce into the first by stages a series of funda- 
mental changes and to abolish the second altogether, with only an 
internal school-leaving examination to take its place. The general 
tendency of the Report is towards giving each school greatly 
increased freedom to shape and conduct the critical examinations in 
its own way, and so making it proportionately freer to plan and 
work out its own curricula, If one asks what safeguards are contem- 
plated against the danger of chaos and loss of standards, perhaps 
the most important of those which the Report puts forward is a 
marked enlargement of the role and standing of H.M. Inspectors. 
When we eventually get down to shaping curricula, it is to be 
hoped that pains will be taken, not merely to lessen over-specialisa- 
tion and to ensure a general education that covers indispensable 
subjects, but to take account of the relation between subjects and 
ages. To take an example, constitutional history is a subject which 
every secondary educated boy ought to learn. But only rare boys 
can study it with profit under sixteen, and for many it should be 
a.17+ subject. Along this line of thought, indeed, one can hardly 
escape Sir Richard Livingstone’s conclusion—that some amount of 
adult education is desirable for all. 


Mr. Churchill on Liberalism 

Mr. Churchill in different periods of his career has been associated 
now with the Liberal Party, now with the Conservatives, but it is 
probably true to say that he is less of a strictly party man than 
anyone now conspicuous in politics ; as head of a National Govern- 
ment he is prepared to take whatever he dtems to be the best in 
each. In his visit to the National Liberal Club to attend the un- 
veiling of a restored portrait of himself, he revealed, the emotions 
raised in him by his association with the Liberal.governments which 
produced such splendid measures of social reform between 1906 
and 1914, largely, as he pointed out, through the active inspiration 
and energy of Mr. Lloyd George. He did not fail to notice how the 
Liberal Party, which in the nineteenth century had stood primarily 
for the principle of liberty in all its forms, had turned in 1906 to 
1914 tO inaugurate a new era in the creation of State-provided 
social services ; and he further suggested that wars had thrown it 
back to its earlicr inspiration in the cause of human liberty. He 
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might have added that the transition from the nineteenth century 
Liberalism to that of the Lloyd George era was not, as it appeared 
to some to be, a transition from the principle of freedom to a principle 
of State action which often restricted freedom, but that it was 
towards a broadened conception of liberty, now generally understood 
today, that there can be no-real freedom except in a society which 
affords opportunity to every citizen—one in which laissez-faire no 
longer meets the case. That is a doctrine whose roots lie in the 
old Liberalism, but has flowered now in principles and actions 
which no party would dare openly to oppose. If the Liberal Party 
is not strong today, that is because all the parties have adopted 
so much of what it stood for—that is to say, the very causes for 
which the war is being fought—and there seems to be less need 
for its separate organisation. Mr. Churchill suggested that we are 
needing today more cxact definitions of the rights of the individual 
in relation to the State in which Liberal conceptions must exercise 
their influence. 


Trial of War Criminals 

It is widely agreed now, that one of the fatal mistakes made in 
1919 was the failure to take any effective steps for the prosecution 
and punishment of war criminals. It is perhaps not so clearly 
realised that this failure resulted almost inevitably from the omission 
of the Allied Powers to study the question in time, i.e., before the 
whole of .the vast tangle of the peace conference forced itself 
on their overworked negotiators. The meeting held in London 
last Monday under the chairmanship of Lord Lytton, which included 
very eminent Belgian and Dutch judges, rendered good service 
by drawing attention to this point, and urging that the United 
Nations Commission to investigate war crimes, which was proposed 
last winter, should without more delay be set up. Lord Lytton 
said truly enough that unless there were reasonable prospects of 
justice being done people in the ex-occupied countries would not 
easily be restrained from taking it into their own hands.- It will 
be generally agreed that we should not expect tribunals of enemy 
countries to try their own nationals; the farce of bringing cases 
before the Leipzig Court will not be repeated. Equally, however, 
the accused ought not to be brought before courts of the nation 
on whose soil the crimes imputed to them were committed. The 
courts ought to be inter-Allied, and so should be the carrying out 
of the sentences and particularly the sentences of long or lifelong 
imprisonment in exile, for which Great Britain ought to be prepared 
to provide penal colony accommodation on a very large scale indeed. 
It has to be remembergd, as the Belgian judge, M. de Baer, said, 
that not all the victims will have Governments to plead their case. 
Great numbers who have been tortured and killed were Jews or 
stateless persons; but the crime is not the less for that. 


National Trust’s Quick Growth 

At the annual meéting of the National Trust last week attention 
was drawn to the remarkable growth in its holdings since the out- 
break of the present war. Since the beginning of 1939 the average 
annual increase in the acreage owned by the Trust has been greater 
than the whole acreage owned by it twenty years ago after it had 
been twenty-eight years in operation. Besides forests, downs, moor- 
lands and castles it now owns large tracts of cultivated land, includ- 
ing 200 farms and about 800 cottages ; and the Council, which has 
large endowment funds to invest, talks of extending its farm areas 
still further by purchase for investment. This growth is in itself a 
most satisfactory thing, but it brings certain problems in its train. 
Management, if it is to remain efficient, will have to be decentralised 
—a course which has already been taken in regard to the Trust’s 
large holdings in the Lake District. Again as time goes on a duty 
will fall on the Trust, not to preserve only, but to create. The 
beauty of the English countryside is largely due to the remarkably 
good taste in landscape gardening which was evolved among the 
country gentry of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 
Their work disappears with time ; trees do not live for ever; and 
altered environments call for altered designs. ‘There is need not 
only for upkeep and renewal, but for adaptation and creation. With 
the widened scope of its task, the Trust will have to enlarge its 
vision, and develop new qualities in its staff. 
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AFTER MUSSOLINI 


NDER two-fold pressure—military pressure from without 

and despair within—the Fascist edifice in Italy has cracked 
and collapsed. The decisive factor has been the military force 
applied by the Allies, who have conquered Abyssinia, crushed 
the Italian armies in Libya and Tunisia in spite of German 
help, successfully invaded Sicily, and now have the Italian 
mainland at the mercy of their bombers, and open to invasion. 
But the strain from within has hastened the collapse. It was 
because the Mussolini régime was corrupting to the core that 
the resistance put up by the Italians in the fighting line was so 
eeble. Apart from that minority whose interests were bound up in 
the régime, and another, a hostile, minority, condemned to silence, 
the people of Italy had surrendered their will to the rulers, but 
none the less grew more and more to hate the war, to hate the 
German over-lords, and to hate Mussolini. The Duce himself, 
deprived of any prospects of effective German aid, with power 
resting only on force, was palpably now in the hour of crisis with- 
out the force capable of saving Italy. He had nothing left but his 
name, and his name was odious. So he has gone, and King Victor 
Emmanuel has taken the reins into his own hands, and has 
appointed a new Prime Minister, Marshal Badoglio, to assume with 
full powers the military government of the country. The Marshal 
announces that “the war continues,” and calls upon the people 
to tighten their ranks. 

This is no palace revolution, as the Germans vainly pretend. 
It is the defeat of Fascism. It is the downfall of the dictator who 
started the authoritarian revolution in Europe, who was the model 
and ultimately the ally of Hitler, whose prestige, if not his real 
power, built up his reputation, so that he appeared as one of the 
three pillars of the Axis. For the enemy it is a catastrophic 
beginning of the end of their power in Europe, showing to all the 
satellite States that revolve round Nazi Germany that there is no 
security in their alliance with Hitler. But exactly what form the 
final capitulation of Italy will take, or whether it will only occur 
after more grievous losses in battle, remains to be determined. 
The Italians have shed their criminal leader, and have put up a 
new ruler who was no friend of Mussolini, but none the less had 
co-operated with him. His new Cabinet (with one exception) con- 
sists of nonentities. Any step that may be taken in the direction 
of peace lies at the moment with Badoglio, and in the meantime, 
as he has announced quite rightly, the war goes on. 

Not for an instant will our armed pressure be released, or our 
force cease to be directed against Italians or Germans fighting in 
Italy, and against ‘military objectives there. Nothing can stop the 
inevitable course of hostilities but the declared decision of the 
Italians to rid themselves of the Germans and throw themselves 
on our mercy on terms of unconditional surrender. Mr. Churchill, 
in his statement on Tuesday, made it quite clear that those terms, 
indicated long ago by himself and President Roosevelt, are the 
only basis of an armistice today. There can be no preliminary 
bargaining about conditions of peace. We have not the least 
reason to repose confidence either in the King of Italy or Marshai 
Badoglio, both of whom have acquiesced in Fascism and_ played 
their part under it. The new Government imagines a vain thing 
if it supposes that it can buy off our hostility with a separate peace, 
or that Italy can regain the status of a neutral. From the soil of 
Italy savage war has been waged on us to the great advantage of 
the Germans. For us it is a military and political necessity no less 
than an act of poetic justice that Fascism should be exterminated 
in Italy, and that the Germans, driven out, should be pursued and 
attacked from bases on_Italian territory. 

At the moment of writing, no offer has been made to the Allies, 





who are pursuing the invasion according to plan, The attacks will 
continue unless or until Italy capitulates. Mr. Churchill has made 
that plain enough. If, however, she surrenders, and inquires about 
the terms under which an armistice can be carried out, that will be 
a different proposition. On the face of it there might be much to 
be said for a complete military occupation of the whole of Italy, 
under military government similar to that which the Allies have 
already set up in Sicily. In justice there could be no objection to 
such a course. But Mr. Churchill indicated some cogent reasons 
why, as a sequel to surrender, something less than a complete 
military occupation might prove the wiser procedure. It may be 
taken for granted that any terms we should impose would effectu- 
ally secure the removal, root and branch, of German and Fascist 
influences, and that land, air or navalebases according to our 
requirements would be put unreservedly at our disposal. But Mr. 
Churchill uttered a warning in regard to any temptation to fall 
into a blunder made by the Germans—that of attempting to hoid 
down large countries and administer in detail day by day the 
entire life of their populations—a course which would be fraught 
with great difficulties, and might tend to turn good-feeling towards 
us into discontent. 

That is an important consideration, and one which suggests the 
wisdom of adopting a course under which we could effectively 
control the situation in a conquered country without attempting 
direction in detail from within. Mr. Churchill pointed out that 
we should be foolish to deprive ourselves’ of any means of coming 
to general conclusions with the Italian nation The suggestion is 
a sound one, but obviously rests on the assumption that we are 
able to see to it that our power is not used to bolster up authori- 
ties which are the old authorities in disguise or to undermine the 
effective influence of men who are the friends of democracy and 
progress. For that reason great stress must be laid on the words 
which conditioned Mr. Churchill’s statement—the words “ once 
the Fascist power is certainly and irretrievably broken.” That con- 
dition is absolutely essential. We cannot cease from war against 
Italy or, once she has been conquered, relax our control until we 
are really assured that Fascist power is crushed, and that those 
Italians who are ready and able to direct Italian affairs are free from 
the old taint and well disposed to the cause of peace and liberty. 

In the meantime we remain at war with Italy, and it is for her 
people to decide whether they will have more war side by side 
with the Germans, or whether they will put themselves unre- 
servedly in our hands, trusting to our mercy, and to that willing- 
ness on our part to give them, as Mr. Churchill put it, “ relief 
from war, freedom from servitude, and, after an interval, a 
respectable place in the new and rescued Europe.” Whatever 
their choice may be, the military disaster they have already 
suffered has already been made plain to the world by its conse- 
quences in the fall of Mussolini. The arms of the United Nations 
are now not merely in the ascendant ; they have to that extent 
conquered that the Italian dictator has fallen and his party is dis- 
rupted. The Nazis may yet cause trouble in Italy, but cannot 
save her. Germany now looks with increased anxiety to her own 
defences, with prospects of new trouble on every front. The 
Italian divisions serving in Jugoslavia and Greece will either be 
withdrawn or rendered useless. Where are the garrisons to be 
found to take their place? With increasing pressure on the 
Russian front, and the expectation of blows at any of many points 
from the western Powers, how can Germany find the reserves for 
holding down the Balkans? And what about the effects in 
Bulgaria and Rumania? With the object-lesson of Italy before 
their eyes, will they not scon feel compelled to withdraw the help 
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which one is willingly giving in the Balkans and the other un- 
willingly elsewhere? The fall of Italy is an event which cannot end 
with itself. It may well be that Germany will soon be forced to 
relax her hold on some of the outlying territories she has seized 
and concentrate on the defence of a smaller territory. Not that it 
must be supposed for a moment that the collapse of Italy means 
in itself the collapse of Germany. Italy’s heart has never been 
in the war, but there is as yet nothing to indicate that Germany’s 
resolution is broken, or that her people are not steeled to the 
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prospect of still harder fighting. It would be a grave mistake to 
count upon any early weakening in the power or the will of 
Germany to pursue the war, and we should regard the successes 
we have gained as the preliminaries only to more intensive attacks 
upon Germany herself, whether it be on her forces in occupied 
countries, or on her industries in the south and east as well as 
in the north-west of Germany, or eventually on her ground-forces 
on German soil. As yet we are far from that goal, but the suc- 
cesses against Italy take us a long step nearer to it. | 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE White Paper issued under Mr. Butler’s auspices sent me 

back to the reports of the mid-nineteenth century commissions 
on education, and, particularly, to the report of the Taunton Com- 
mission of 1864-7. This Cominission was a very strong body ; it 
included among its members Dean Hook, W. E. Forster, and Dr. 
Temple, at that time headmaster of Rugby. Matthew Arnold was 
one of the assistant commissioners who reported on educational 
methods in other countries. The whole of the Taunton report is 
worth reading ; two sentences are of special interest. The Commis- 
sioners pointed out that social distinctions were reflected in the 
structure of English education. They considered that “it would 
be better that such distinctions should disappear ; but an attempt 
to obliterate them by superior authority might both do mischief 
and fail in its object.” At the same time the report drew attention 
to a statement by one of the assistant commissioners that “ almost 
all the educational enterprise of the last few years has originated 
with private teachers.” The Commissioners added: “ This is likely 


to be often the case.” 
* - * * 


Taken together these two statements suggest the method by which 
one of the greatest problems in our educational system is likely to 
be solved. The obliteration of social distinctions in English educa- 
tion is an aim even more desirable today than in the 1860s. This 
aim cannot be attained automatically by superior authority as a result 
of reorganising the schools; success can come only through the 
“educational enterprise of teachers.” A hundred years ago the 
older public schools were insanitary and understaffed “rough 
houses” in which boys were perpetually at war with masters. 
During his Sunday lectures at Eton even Keate, the arch-flogger, 
could not prevent the older boys from making “ almost continuously 
a humming noise with the lips closed so that the culprits could 
not be discovered.” (The authority for this statement is Mr. 
Gladstone.) Some time earlier troops had to be called in to put 
down a mutiny at Winchester. The “educational enterprise ” 
which transformed the relationship between boys and masters was 
a bold experiment tried at first by a few men—the first of them, 
a generation before Arnold, was a Butler—who thought out their 
own methods and risked a good deal in putting them to the test. 

* * * * 

Schoolmasters, as a class, tend to get a bad literary Press, yet 
they are far more interested in experiment than the members of 
most established professions. This fact is not surprising; any 
one who may ‘find himself left alone for an hour in a class-room 
with a score or more of high-spirited boys will soon discover that 
the teaching profession develops initiative. Given a fair chance, 
and a fair chance means !egislative assistance and at the same time 
freedom from over-regimentation, the schoolmasters can be trusted 
to do as much for the transformation of English society in the 
next three generations as they have achieved over the last hundred 
years. In this matter I make no distinction between the masters 
in any particular type of school. 

_ * * * * : 

The “ Friends of Hansard,” having discovered that.for years past 
Hansard has ceased to be the correct designation of the published 
volumes of Parliamentary Debates, are now proposing that 
the old term should be restored to the title. Why not go the whole 
distance and describe the volumes as Ye Olde Hansard? A 
reference to the Witanagemot would also have its appeal. The 
“ Friends ” might well make one reversion to the past. They might 


ensure that the calendar years, and not the years of the sessions, 
are printed on the spine of the cover. It is most irritating to take 
down a volume marked 1939-40 without knowing whether it refers 
to 1939 or-to 1940. Another improvement would be an. accurate 
list of ministerial changes falling within the compass of each volume, 
Finally, may I put in a word for Dod’s Parliamentary Companion? 
I am a Friend of Dod as well as of Hansard, since I find that the 
information contained in ihe former often throws considerable light 
on the speeches reported in the latter work. 
7 * * * 


I have beea looking at one of the latest numbers in the excellent 
series of Oxford Pamphlets on World Affairs; two maps and 
thirty-one pages of admirable information about the British Pacific 
Islands. I have seen only one of the small inhabited islands of 
Polynesia, Micronesia, and Melanesia. After seeing it I thought 
that Stevenson’s account of the beauty of the Pacific was a cautious 
Scottish understatement. The vulgar apparatus associated with 
the leisure of the rich could. not wholly spoil the place. 

* * . * 

The early record of the white races in this distant paradise is 
sad reading. Even with the best intentions we have often done 
immense harm, and the intentions of most of the early traders 
were very far from good. It is true that we cannot take the blame 
for all the parasites which we have carried with us involuntarily ; 
germs of measles and chicken-pox, for example, which caused 
devastation among pure-blooded peoples unused to such enemies. 
It would be ungenerous to criticise the work of the missionaries, 
but in the past their divided and often curious opinions have had 
unfortunate results. One of these results may be that the coral 
reefs and volcanic heights of the Pacific will form the last strong- 
holds of fundamentalist protestantism. I wish I had seen Tonga. 
Here the reigning dynasty perpetuates the names of King George III 
and Queen Charlotte ; the régime is a constitutional monarchy, with 
a cabinet, privy council, and parliament (I do not know whether there 
is a Dod or a Hansard). The experiment has worked, and the 
Sicilians might well envy the peace and progress, under Queen Salote, 
the present sovereign, of islanders who have never described the 
surrounding waters as mare nostro, or repeated in chorus that their 
leader was always right. 

‘ * * * - 

One of the problems of these Pacific islands is the absence of 
a lingua franca not merely between the different large groups, but 
even in the smaller clusters of islands. From the Oxford Pamphlet 
it would seern that the Anglican church in its Melanesian diocese 
is making the interesting experiment of choosing one suitable native 
dialect as a basic language. Whatever may be the outcome of this 
experiment, the pidgin English of the Pacific is unlikely to establish 
itself without considerable change. This ad hoc form of communi- 
cation is extremely long-winded because it lacks most of the 
pronouns and prepositions. Nevertheless it has its points. If the 
Pamphlet is correct, pidgin Pacific English for a violin is “one 
small bokkis b’long whiteman ali he scratch him belly b’long him 
he sing out good fella.” When I have been taken to concerts I 
have tried many times to think out a definition on these lines. 

+ * * * 

Overheard in a first-class railway compartment.—A.: “My wife 
is doing all the cooking and housework now.” B.: “Ah yes, it 
takes a born gentlewoman to’do that kind of thing.” 

Numa PompIi.ivs. 
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THE LITTLE RIFT 


By STRATEGICUS 


HATEVER should be the sequel to the passing of Mussolini, 
W the fact is evidence of the recognition of defeat. Victorious 
Powers do not suffer from political revolutions. It is when a nation 
is reeling under the shock of the blows of an enemy that it thinks 
of changing its pilots; and Mussolini is the first to be jettisoned 
in this war. But, judged as a purely military phenomenon, what is 
the precise sort of defeat to which it is a reaction? Was it the 
defencelessness of Rome as shown by the recent bombing and the 
inference that the whole of Italy might well be laid desolate? Was 
it, in fact, the demonstration of air power? Mr. Churchill had 
said there would be no harm in trying if a nation could be brought 
down by air attack alone. Is this a proof that it can? Or is it an 
inference from the ease with which Sicily was invaded? Or from 
the evidence of the reluctance of the troops to make the most 
of their advantages of position? 

It is probable that it is a complex of all these reasons, coming 
at the end of the liquidation of the whole of Italy’s African 
Empire and the incidental destruction of the greatest of the Italian 
armies. It is not, in fine, any one thing but the cumulation of a 
process; but it is, nevertheless, certain that the bombing of Rome 
and the overrunning of Sicily, the immediate antecedents, have 
played the governing role. The bombing of Rome needs no further 
discussion, since it was a minor affair as compared with the tre- 
mendous hammering Hamburg received the other night. In 
passing it may be remarked how the recent high-water mark is 
made almost at once to seem modest and moderate by subsequent 
developments ; and that process is not entirely ignored by the 
Italian Command. 

When we begin to enquire what it is in the Sicilian campaign 
that has led to this rift in the ranks of Italy we are at once con- 
fronted by the paradox that it has occurred precisely when the 
enemy has, at least momentarily, restored a defensive front across 
the north-eastern corner of the island. There is another difficulty 
in assessing the situation. It is estimated that six and a half 
divisions are holding the Messina tip of Sicily. As the number of 
prisoners taken is about 70,000 we are met by the problem: what 
has become of the rest of the garrison? There were held to be 
some three hundred thousand Italians, and about a hundred thou- 
sand Germans in the island when the campaign began. The present 
numbers account for much less than half ; and as the Italian troops 
have surrendered to the United States units with admirable ease, 
we cannot think that the rest of them are dead. It is as un- 
reasonable to think they have been withdrawn. 


If we agree to leave the question of numbers alone we are left 
with the problem of the dropping of the pilot at the very moment 
when he seemed to have brought his ship into harbour. Indeed, 
there are some who warn us that the state of the question is repre- 
sented by the simple proportion sum: if two German divisions can 
hold up the Eighth Army for nearly three weeks, how long will the 
other 258 field divisions of the German Army hold up the Allies? 
Operating in support is the thesis of Clausewitz that the defensive 
is the stronger form of war. We may recognise at once that to 
represent the situation in these terms is lunacy. Quite apart from 
the fact that the numerical assessment of fighting quality is sheer 
illusion, it is time to recognise that a great deal of Clausewitz needs 
reconsideration. Modern cciditions—the immense growth in the 
sizé of armies, the transformation of what has come to -be called 
logistics, the development of armour in its mobile form, and the 
evolution of the self-propelled gun—these, to mention only a few, 
have traversed the theories of Clausewitz, and left few of them 
unchanged. As to the defensive, Gereral Fuller has said the pertinent 
word: “Unless tactical conditions favour the defence, the defensive 
is suicidal.” 

The position that faces Italy is more threatening than these 
cautionary stories would have us believe. What her rulers have to 
face is the blunt fact that what was held to be impregnable, what 
was admittedly so difficult as to be profoundly hazardous, was ac- 


complished without any of the difficulties and with little of the 
loss. This is a position that can be stated in two ways. It may 
either be taken as a proof of the organising power,-of the strength 
of the complex of force which the Allies now wield, and of the 
expertise of the Allied troops, or of the lack of engineering ability 
and distaste for fighting of the Italian troops. It is, of course, 
absurd to imagine for a moment that the Italians lack engineering 
ability. They are among the finest military engineers in the world ; 
and, with a fine sense of the tactical value of ground, they can 
be trusted to do for their own country what they did for their colonial 
empire—if their heart is in it. 

It is impossible to believe that the Italians fought the first two 
phases of the Sicilian campaign, impossible also to imagine that they 
were more than half-hearted in the resistance at all. Making every 
allowance for the tremendous power of the war machine that 
Eisenhower now controls, the campaign could not have gone so 
smoothly if the Italians had fought as well from the first as the 
Germans ar€ fighting now. But does this suggest that the resistance 
may now continue indefinitely? Such a conclusion would be absurd. 
It has to be recognised that good German divisions are as good 
as any troops in the world—when they are given good positions to 
defend, and are amply provided with supplies and reinforcements. 
That is the case at present before Catania. It is a very strong 
position indeed to hold, all the stronger that it is bound to be most 
difficult to abandon. But the price of maintaining it is the abandon- 
ment of the whole of the western end of the island, inc‘uding Palermo, 
a port that is distant from Naples only 170 miles. The defence, 
pivotting about Catania, has now withdrawn its right flank to the 
coast ; and the shortened line looks stronger, But the United States 
troops are thrusting along the northern route, and in the centre 
the Canadians are exerting increasing pressure. 

What is there to prevent the Allies landing in Italy itself? From 
some of their advanced airfields on the island they can give fighter 
cover to a landing anywhere about the toe of Italy; and it is clear 
that if the enemy can bring in reinforcements by air the Allies can 
do at least as much. But the main condition that has forced the 
hands of Italy’s rulers is the obvious power of the Allied machine, 
and the very small proportion of it that has yet been used. The 
Germans may be able to fight this powerful and successful rear- 
guard without giving the Italians any assurance that the Allies can 
be prevented landing twice or three times the number of divisions 
in Italy, even behind their backs, if they are so minded. Italy is 
open not only to devastation by air, but to methodical destruction 
by land. So much is implicit in the swift overrunning of so much 
of Sicily ; and it is the implications of the facts rather than the 
facts themselves that the Italian rulers must provide against. 


Badoglio knows as well as anyone that the stand of the Germans 
at Catania is purely temporary. Better than anyone he realises that 
it has come too late. The tactical position on the Catania sector 
of the Etna front favours the defence ; but it has already suffered 
severe attrition from the Eighth Army attack, and it will fall in 
due course, if not to frontal attack, to flank assault or landings in 
the rear. The fighting there has been long and bitter ; but it will 
soon be brought to a close, and the Allies will enter Italy. From 
even the south of the country they can turn the Balkan position, 
which must already be in a process of dissolution from the call on 
the Italian troops. From the south, too, they will be able to cover 
Sardinia and Corsica and from them threaten southern France. 
If Badoglio is serious in asserting that the war will continue, it is 
difficult to find a line in the south of Italy he could hold; and he 
has not the troops to hold any line very long. Hitler seems unable 
to assist effectively ; and if Italy should go out of the war not only 
would parts of Germany now immune be laid open to bombardment, 
but the Wehrmacht could not hold the front in Russia, the Balkans 
and France. Hitler would be compelled to cut his losses and 
perhaps fall back to that inner fortress which, as I showed some 
time ago, would be no more than a temporary expedient. Such 
prospects are opened by the little rift within the lute. 
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THE NORWOOD REPORT 


By KENNETH LINDSAY, M.P. 
T is good that this bold and balanced document has followed so 
quickly on the White Paper, whick was inevitably concerned 
for the most part with the machinery of educat‘on ; yet clearly the 
two are dexterously interwoven. The main lines of the conclusions 
are by now familiar, but they bear recapitulation. 

There are to be three main types of Secondary School—Grammar, 
Modern and Technical. It is proposed that in each type of school 
pupils aged 11-13 should be grouped in a lower school, with a 
curriculum roughly similar, and each with a responsible master or 
mistress. After this two-year period a skilful and sympathetic 
review of pupils migit well cause transference between one school 
and another. But all schools are to be free and must be afforded 
equality in amenities, playing fields and, above all, in staffing ratio. 
For a transitional period of seven years the School Certificate will 
be modified. No longer will it be necessary to qualify in a minimum 
number of subjects. Complete freedom in choice of subjects will 
rest with the pupil, but every candidate will receive a Certificate 
indicating his examination p2rformance and his school record. I 
imagine the Certificate will look rather like a glorified “school report, 
except that it will cover five yéars instead of one term. 

After a seven years’ trial this examination will become internal. 
The Higher Certificate examination will be abolished, but an 
examination without syllabus for pupils of 18 will be conducted 
twice a year for strictly limited purposes of matriculation and for 
professional bodies. It would not be expected to provide evidence 
of general all-round education. Entrance to Universities, however, 
will in future be made by two doors. Firstly, open scholarships will 
continue, and their value will be made up by the State to the full 
amount necessary. Secondly, an annual examination will be held 
each March by University examining bodies, who will recommend 
to newly created Boards candidates of high intellectual distinction 
and candidates of good all-round attainment, including strong per- 
sonality and character. The Boards will be composed of representa- 
tives of Local Education Authorities, Universities and teachers. With 
all available evidence before them, these Boards will interview candi- 
dates and recommend to the Board of Education those considered 
suitable for State scholarships. The actual awards will be made by 
the Board of Education, and the State will meet full costs. This 
scheme has the merits of combining central oversight with local 
knowledge of candidates, of providing equal opportunity as between 
different areas, of maintaining standards and of applying selective 
methods other than intellectual and examination tests. Local 
Authorities may well make special awards to allow suitable pupils 
to atiend an Institution of Higher Learning, and the State would 
pay half the cost. 

Many consequential changes, in framing the school curriculum, 
in the keeping of school records, in the need for educational research, 
in reforming and renaming the Inspectorate, in the establishment and 
use of school libraries, in the relation of schools to professional bodies, 
in planning pre-nursing, pre-medical and pre-commercial courses 
and, above all, in rediscovering the form master, are included in this 
historic document, which should be read in the general light of the 
Spens Report. Indeed, on many points the Norweod recommenda- 
tions refer directly to Spens and invite re-reading. 

The implications of the White Paper and Norwood Report are 
nothing short of a revolution in educational methods, and are a 
direct attack on over-specialisation as well as on examinations. Only 
a few months ago Sir Richard Livingstone in his latest book wrote 
these words: “ Standards, right values, the science of good and evil— 
to implant these is an essential part of education. Many forces 
thwart this work, but two of the most serious hindrances to it are 
examinations and specialisation.” The Norwood Report not only 
makes a searching enquiry into the whole curriculum with a view 
to killing premature specialisation wherever it shows its head, but 
at two points it cannot resist venturing outside its terms of reference. 
Firstly, it suggests a six months’ period of rational service, on 
educational grounds, and to promote a sense of common purpose 
throughout the community. This language is reminiscent of the 
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White Paper when it says that “such diversity must not impair the 
social unity within the educational system which will open the way 
to a more closely knit society and give us strength to face the tasks 
ahead.” In the second place, the Report advocates degree courses 
at the Universities “ which allow two or three subjects to be taken 
at a ‘ general honours’ level.” The object of such courses is avowedly 
to give intending teachers a broader general education and less 
merely “ paper” qualifications in specified subjects. 

At every level the main object is to emphasise three elements— 
the training of the body, the training of character and the training 
in habits of clear thought and clear expression of thought in the 
English language. I have little doubt that experience gained by the 
Services, in Army Education, in Army Selection Boards and in 
physical and mental tests, has had a profound effect on the Com- 
mittee. But equally strong has been the evidence from distinguished 
scientists, from close observers of the after-careers of scholarship 
winners and from the informed critics of teachers and civil servants. 
It is at once clear that this Report will make easier the tasks of 
the McNair Committee on the recruitment and training of teachers, 
With the abolition of the examination fetish, totally new methods 
must be envisaged for discovering the 300,000 teachers which the 
future system will eventually demand. 

The Report brings us back to the child as the centre of all 
education and the school .as a spiritual community of particular 
children. At every stage from the nursery to national service there 
is opened up a limitless opportunity of supplying the nurture suited 
for individual growth. But this entails greater responsibility and 
greater freedom in the teaching profession. Thirteen chapters are 
devoted to curriculum subjects, from physical education to natural 
science, from classics to domestic subjects: each one seems to me 
distilled wisdom. But as the excellent chapter on English says, “ the 
personality of the teacher is in the last resort a decisive influence,” 
and again elsewhere, “ by the reinstatement of the form master we 
mean that each form of pupils would be the special care of one 
master he would teach them in more than one subject 
the good teacher must at all times be the good learner if he is to 
avoid staleness and eventually stagnation.” It is excellent that the 
White Paper makes provision for a governing body in each secondary 
school and for a definition of powers of the headmaster ; but no less 
necessary is the enhanced prestige of the ordinary school master and 
mistress. 

Enquiry, research, inspection—here lies the crux and the responsi- 
bility of the Board of Education. At the moment the State spends 
over £100 millions on education and not a penny on research. The 
White Paper proposes to expand the limited powers of the 1921 Act 
and allows for £100,000 on research. I hope that the new Research 
Body, presided over by Sir Fred Clarke, will receive immediate help 
and that provincial bodies attached to Universities or Local Education 
Authorities will be quickly set up to supplement the valiant pioneer- 
ing work done by such men as Dr. Burt and Dr. Valentine. But 
more is involved. The partnership between the Board and Local 
Education Authorities must now become more an exchange of 
experience and less a financial bargain designed to shift the burden 
from rates to taxes. The teachers themselves must break down 
barriers and meet each other on a local level. Schools must become 
—albeit without undue self-consciousness—genuine social experi- 
ments. Finally, at every level and in every connexion parents must 
be far more closely associated with the existing process of seeing their 
own children grow up. 

The Norwood Report is a landmark for one reason above all 
others. It restores education to its proper path, as the quotation 
from Plato on the title-page indicates: It bridges the gap between 
ultimate values and the century of the common man; it shows that 
secondary education for all is not inconsistent with selection by 
merit and quality; it relates education to life without sacrificing 
children to the values of the market-place. If the Report is to be 
translated into living terms—to continue the passage from Plato— 
“to this end everyone should always labour throughout life with 
all his powers.” 

I do not conceal that when we condescend to particulars, when 
we look at the unreorganised medern schools (still some 50 per cent.), 
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when we contemplate the chronic shortage of teachers, the normal 
time-lag between reports and their implemcntation, the prospect is 
poth grim and challenging. No doubt many will think that the 
Report concentrates too much on the Grammar School and too little 
on the ordinary adolescent, whose life in field and factory will con- 
tinue tc absorb his major energies and interests. In the field of 
Youth Service, to which neither Dr. Norwood nor the White Paper 
pay much respect, much has been learned about specific training and 
apprenticeship to citizenship. Again, neither document concerns 
itself with the special problems of the countryside. These, however, 
are small points when placed alongside the grand design. The Com- 
mittee and their distinguished chairman deserve well of us. There 
is an Eighth Army in the field of education ; it now needs marching 
orders. 


BRITAIN AND RUSSIA 


By HAMILTON KERR, M.P. 

N the very centre of Europe stands the vast mass of the German 

people, some 80 millions in all. Nature and industry have 
furnished their country with excellent communications and many 
important raw materials. The Rhine and the Elbe make a natural 
pathway to the North Sea, the Oder to the Baltic, whilst the Danube 
jeads to the wheat of Hungary and the oi! of Rumania. In addition, 
an ingenious General Staff has created a network of raiiways which 
permit the swift passage of armies from east to west and back 
again in the matter of a week, and now the development of air 
transport allows the movement of striking forces in the space of 
hours. On every frontier Germany’s central position gives her easy 
access to her smaller neighbours. 

When we remember that Germany possesses great quantities of 
iron and coal—the raw materials of modern war—many thousands 
of well-equipped factories, and adds to these advantages a population 
naturally ingenious, hard-working, methodical and warlike, then we 
can form some picture in our minds of the menace an unbeaten 
Germany continually offers to the world. For all of us know 
Germany plans to unite all Europe from the Polar Sea to the Mediter- 
ranean under her domination ; that she schemes to mobilise into one 
Teutonic combine the riches of the Balkans, the Danube, the Donetz 
and the Rhine ; and that her leaders dream of reviving the age-old 
splendours of the Holy Roman Empire in the century of the Aryan 
superman. 

Nor let us delude ourselves that, once the seals are affixed to 
the peace treaty, Germany will not attempt to revive her ambitions 
if the slightest chance presents itself, even if she has failed twice 
before in this century. 

Only one possible combination, one sure counterpoise, can check 
this menace, namely, an Anglo-Soviet alliance. We have now a 
twenty years’ treaty of alliance with the Soviet Union. Will this 
treaty survive the shocks of danger and of war? Will it survive 
in the strained atmosphere of conference tables and the redrawing 
of frontiers? 

We can be quite certain that German diplomacy will work tire- 
lessly to cause a rift. London and Washington will be told “ Moscow 
is planning to Bolshevise Europe. It is in your interest that Germany 
should be strong. Give us arms and make an alliance with us 
against this terrible evil in the East.” Whilst at the Kremlin some 
smooth and plausible German diplomat will announce “The Anglo- 
Saxons, as usual, are plotting against you. They are afraid of your 
power. Mark the words of a disinterested friend, Britain and 
America are planning to attack you. Only one combination will 
stop them, a Russo-German alliance. So give us arms.” 

It seems obvious that we must make the Anglo-Soviet Alliance 
effective if Europe is to have peace. How can we make certain that 
the alliance will work? Suppose that we transfer ourselves for a 
moment to Moscow and look at Europe through Russian eyes. 

The Soviet Union possesses every resource which man and 
industry require. The wheat of the Ukraine, the coal of the Donetz, 
the metals of: the Urals, the cotton of Turkestan are well able to 
supply the entire Russian population. You have only to look at the 
map to see that there can be no land hunger in the Soviet Union. 
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There can therefore be no scramble for raw materials, no trade war, 
no struggle for aggrandisement between Europe and Russia. Russia’s 
interests lie within her own frontiers, in restoring the factories and 
fields ravaged by war, and in raising the standard of living of her 
population. To achieve these ends, she needs security. The problem 
of security shapes Russian policy. 

Thus it seems to me that three possible alternatives present them- 
selves to the Kremlin: 

1. A policy of isolation from Europe. 

2. A policy of dominating Europe sirgle-handed by military 
force. 

3. Alliance with another European Power, either Britain ot 
Germany. ; 

Let us look at these three in turn, Should Russia isolate herself 
from Europe, and retire behind her own frontiers, she will have to 
maintain a tremendous armament. She must devote millions of 
roubles towards building tanks, aeroplanes and guns which would 
otherwise have purchased new tractors, new roads, new factories, 
new railways for a country already exhausted and devastated. Will 
this vast expenditure guarantee her security? Germany attacked her 
once before when she thought that she had driven Britain behind 
the English Channel. Alternatively, if Britain alone has to police 
Europe without Russian help, she will be undertaking a task beyond 
her strength. For years to come every man and woman in this 
country would, either by direct or indirect taxation, be paying an 
enormous levy for a security as unsubstantial as an Arabian mirage. 
Thus Soviet isolation would hurt not only Britain but the Soviet 
Union itself. 

The second alternative for the Soviet Union is to dominate Europe 
single-handed by military force. Such a policy is so dangerous that 
one may justifiably believe that only the complete disorganisation of 
the Continent would encourage such a move. Apart from the crush- 
ing burden on Russian finances, a policy of complete domination 
would alarm former Allies and encourage rival combinations as a 
counterpoise. If any untoward event could possibly drive together 
Britain, Germany and the United States, it would be the military 
control of Moscow over the whole Continent. But can anyone 
seriously consider that any Russian statesman supports such a policy? 

The last and third alternative is a treaty of alliance with a great 
European Power. Russia had a treaty of alliance with Germany. 
But the handshakes of Ribbentrop did not prevent June 22nd, 1941. 
Can Russia ever trust Germany? Just as in the days of Alexander 
Nevsky, the Teutonic knights look ever eastwards with greedy eyes. 
There is therefore only one solution, a treaty of alliance with the 
other great European Power, namely, Great Britain. No conflict of 
ambitions, no struggle for markets, no fierce hunt for raw materials 
divides the two countries. 

Politically, the dissolution of the Comintern removes the last relic 
of the age of Revolutionary Imperialism. To develop Russia within 
her own frontiers, to replace a vague internationalism with a concrete 
patriotism, to arouse a pride in the history and achievements of 
Russia is now the aim of Stalin. The heroes of royal Russia, Peter 
the Great, Suvorov, Kutuzov, the fantastic splendours of Elizabeth 
and Catherine, the nineteenth century masters of music and prose now 
fill the text-books. And added to this new nationalism there is a 
deep desire for peace. No solid reason, therefore, exists to prevent 
a fruitful comradeship between Britain and Russia. 

Once we have accepted the principle, let us look at the means we 
possess of turning it into hard fact. At once difficulties catch the 
eye. The two countries know very little about each other. Policies 
are made and maintained by men, but in the British Foreign Office 
we find very few officials who have a personal experience of Russia. 
The same is even more true of the Russian Foreign Office. Apart 
from Mr. Molotov and Mr. Litvinov, what highly placed official 
knows Britain, or indeed the European world? Once these men are 
gone, who will there be to carry on their policy? 

Both Foreign Offices should obviously begin at once to train a 
number of officials who have first-hand political experience of their 
Ally. Secondly, no Russian reference library exists in this country, 
and I doubt very. much if a British library exists in Moscow. 
Without such resources, how can we know what each has thought 
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and done in the last twenty years, or how can we translate vague 
impressions into human terms? 

Once peace comes, we should organise an exchange of visits of 
those who create public opinion—writers, journalists, scientists, 
politicians. The need is pressing. Old suspicions still lurk. I 
imagine that a Russian soldier in a pillbox before Kursk, or a 
welder in the great steelworks at Magnitogorsk, has not altogether 
forgotten what he has heard about the alleged evils of British 
imperialism, and the money barons of Lombard Street, whilst a 
British officer on the Sicilian beaches or the man working on the 
under-carriage of a Lancaster may still think of Russia in terms of 
the red flags, the barricades, the firing-squads of the Revolution. 
Let us forget second-hand impressions and garner facts. Let us 
prepare in war for the infinitely more testing times of peace. And 
the time to start is now. How can any of us tell what hour destiny 
has marked for the end of the war? 


WAR-TIME MORALS 


By CANON H. C. ROBINS 
HAVE been asked to write a balanced article on the subject of 
war-time morals. Obviously, however, it is not only a war- 
time problem. It was there before ; the war only adds special com- 
plications and aggravations. 

Moralists are apt to be pessimists, and, indeed, it is not easy to 
be optimistic on this subject. Still, it is worth while secing what 
can be said on the credit side. Perhaps we can best put this in 
the words of that shrewd observer of contemporary life, Sir Richard 
Livingstone. In Education for a World Adrift, page 23, he notes 
that 

“We are less narrow, less prejudiced, more tolerant and humane 
than the weaker Victorians. ... We have less cant, hypocrisy and 
vulgarity, though these spirits usually manage, unobserved, to find 
new reincarnations in each age. ... Finally we have a large fund 
of inherited virtues. There is an enormous amount of goodness 
and goodwill and right -feeling and action in the modern world. 
Take, as a single example, a virtue so common in this country 
that we hardly notice it, the unselfish public spirit which shows 
itself in unpaid public service and in money given or bequeathed 
for public purposes. When a real storm comes and we know 
ourselves in danger, we still have the ancient virtues of Engiand 
at call: witness heroism by land, sea and air; in bombed cities, 
courage and cheerfulness and endurance, se'f-help and help of 
others; the traditional kindliness and decency of the ordinary English 
folk. These are great assets, not to be forgotten.” 

This estimate is borne out by my personal observation, as I was 
in a bombed city during the blitz period, and by conversations with 
people who know war-time conditions. Another item on the credit 
side is the decrease in convictions for drunkenness, though there 
is increased drinking among women, especially among young women. 
It would be absurd to be unduly pessimistic when one remembers 
the selfless courage of the few to whom is owed so much in the 
Air Force. And no one could walk round the air raid shelters during 
an air raid without being quite sure that there is much to be 
admired in the present temper of Britain. 

Admiration, however, for the undoubted good qualities of our 
race cannot prevent a sensible observer from being realistic, and 
one who keeps his eyes open cannot be blind to the breakdown 
in morals, noticeable before the war, and accentuated by the war. 

Take sexual morality. Here there are grim facts: the increase 
in divorce, the declining birth-rate, the spread of venereal disease, 
and the number of young couples who, as always in war-time, wed in 
haste without any intention of fulfilling the primary purposes of 
marriage. This is partly due to the inevitable influence of war-time 
conditions, and partly to the flaunting sale of contraceptives. Life 
is so uncertain that young people are apt at the same time to snatch 
at the immediate satisfaction of sex, and also to be unduly cautious 
as to taking any risks in life. The throwing together of men and 
women in close proximity in war work has created a whole host 
of new problems. Of course, it is good that men and women 
should work together ; it lessens the absurd sex tension, and marriage 
is more likely to work out well when people have met in their 
working hours. But, on the other hand, long periods of enforced 
idleness in some of the Defence services, when the sexes are thrown 
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together with nothing to do, have it is feared led to a lowered moral 
standard. This waiting in idleness is probably inevitable, though I 
should have thought more steps could have been taken to mitigate 
it, but its results are bad. It is to be feared that promiscuous sexual 
intercourse is on the increase. Here the alarming factor is the 
growth of amateur prostitution, especially among younger girls. If 
anyone doubts the serious moral conditions of the country, he would 
be wise to read the documented letter of Canon Peter Green to the 
Manchester Guardian of June 21st. Canon Green is a tried parish 
priest of great sagacity. 

As to general morality, the most disturbing factor seems by general 
agreement to be dishonesty. One observer in a Government depart- 
ment tells me that petty pilfering is greater by 100 per cent. Local 
papers are full of it. Government property seems to be regarded 
as fair game, and the only sin seems to be that of being found out. 
The waste of time and bad workmanship in the repair of bombed 
houses cannot escape the notice of those who live in a bombed 
district. This has been accentuated by the method of repair em- 
ployed. No estimates were given, but the contractors were paid 
on a percentage basis. This may have been inevitable, but it was 
simply asking for trouble. Add to this the suspicious number of 
people who claim to have Jost their clothing coupons, the people 
who say they can get what they want because they know the way 
to get it, the prevalence of the Black Market, and it is hard to contend 
that honesty is conspicuous in war-time morality. But to be fair, 
one has to quote the experience of some workers in a factory em- 
ploying men and women, who say that they have detected no decline 
in morals in their factory since the war. They assert that the 
standard of honesty is very good; the workers are conscientious ; 
and it is felt to be a great disgrace for any of their number to fall 
into sexual disorder. They all have to work hard. 

Another point to be noted is the decay of home life, and the 
almost complete absence of parental control. There seems to be 
little or no discipline, and children are a law unto themselves. One 
is tempted to wonder whether they know at all the distinction 
between meum and tuum, or have ever heard of the Ten Command- 
ments. And time after time when children are taken into court 
their parents pathetically say that they cannot control them. The 
real reason, of course, is that they have not used the right discipline 
when the children were young, and are then surprised to find them 
out of hand later on in life. 

What is the outcome? One or two things seem to be clear. 
(1) As the Archbishop of Canterbury said (cf., The Times of 
July 13th), “People are not conscious of injuring the war effort 
by dishonesty or by sexual indulgence, and as the war effort is the 
one regulating factor in their lives, this part of their lives remains 
unregulated. It can only be cured by a return to first principles.” 
(2) A time of crisis like a war has a curious effect: the spineless 
sink lower, and the better are vitalised into more selfless effort. 
This is clear in China, a gallant ally which has been longest in 
the war ; there the majority of the people seem to have been stimu- 
lated into a real devotion to the community. (3) The root failure 
is the absence of a definite standard. This has been called by Sir 
Richard Livingstone, The Age of No Standards. On the one hand, 
people seem to have lost the sense of community solidarity and 
the standards which that used to give ; it is now 4 question of each 
for himself, and individuals claim the right to experiment wijth their 
own lives and create their own standards. Much of this is a 
sincere effort for personal integrity, but its social effect is bad. 
On the other hand, the root of morality in Christianity seems to 
have been severed ; people are either agnostic about the basis of 
their morals, or entirely ignorant of it. Comparatively few people 
are actively and consciously setting out to do wrong; many more 
want to be good, but have only half-baked ideas of what goodness 
is. What in my judgement is wanted is not a new standard of 
morals—that, to me, must always be the standard of Christ—but a 
new and more dynamic presentation of moral ideals which will 
appeal to the whole community. A community cannot live indefi- 
nitely on cut roots and a rapidly diminishing capital, if I may 
mix my metaphors! The real cure of the present situation is 3 
return to a living faith iz: Christ as the basis of all morality, whether 
in war Or in peace, 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
MARGINAL 


HE enemy wireless, until Monday morning, throbbed with 
T indignation at the bombing of Rome. The invective with which 
we ourselves (in an admirable feature entitled “ Ritratro d'un 
assassino”) assailed that evil person, Carlo Scorza, was almost 
complimentary when compared to the insults which were hurled at 
the leaders of the United Nations. The shrieks of rage which 
spread from the Italian transmitters across Europe and the world 
were echoed by Dr. Goebbels in a comparative undertone of sighs. 
The Italians drew a telling contrast between the inordinate brutality 
of President Roosevelt or Mr. Churchill and the awed delicacy shown 
by Alaric in 410 and Attila in 451. Dr. Goebbels spoke in sorrow 
rather than in anger. The dark ages, he explained, were’ now in 
danger of returning: if any proof were needed, here for all to see 
was a patent demonstration that the treasures of European culture 
were at the mercy of the barbarians of the West ; a people who could 
wantonly destroy Goethe’s Gartenhaus at Weimar were capable of 
abolishing one by one the monuments of European history and 
culture ; a!! good Europeans therefore must rally round the German 
standard and defend their common heritage: for years he (Dr. 
Goebbels) had been trying to reveal to the world the true nature 
of the Plutodemocracies: Europe was now aware that his had been 
no empty imprecations ; the tiger had at last disclosed its frightful 
fangs. This propaganda was reinforced by long lists of those objects 
in “ Europe’s heritage ” which Anglo-Saxon bombers had destroyed. 
In Germany the list included not merely the Cathedral at Cologne, 
but such valuable buildings as the State Opera in Berlin, the Martin 
Cathedral at Cassel, the Margrave’s Palace at Karlsruhe, the Cathedral 
at Liibeck, the Elector’s Palace at Mainz, the old Pinakothek at 
Munich, the Pilatus Haus at Niirnberg and the Nikolai and Petri 
Churches at Rostéck. In Italy the list contained nine palaces at 
Gerioa, the, Cathedral and Church of St. Zita at Palermo and the 


Cathedral at Syracuse. 
* * * * 


These catalogues of disaster have without doubt been exaggerated. 
We know, for instance, that Cologne Cathedral has not been 
destroyed, although some damage has been done to the north 
transept. Nor can I believe that any Allied aviator, except by some 
almost inconceivable mischance, damaged the little summer-house 
which Goethe built for himself in the pleasant valley of the Ilm. The 
fact remains, however, that in many of the more ancient towns of 
Germany and Italy there exist buildings of immense historical and 
artistic interest ; and that even if the greatest care is exercised some 
of these buildings are liable*to be damaged by incendiaries, ex- 
plosives or blast. It is irrelevant to contend that many of our Own 
finest buildings have been similarly destroyed. When I walk daily 
through the fragments of the Temple, observing how reminiscent of 
Pompeii or Palmyra are the bases of the shattered columns, it is no 
solace to me to reflect that one day a similar fate may reduce to 
rubble the tracery of the Zwinger at Dresden: nor if Oxford were 
reduced to ashes should I wish such a tragedy to overwhelm Siena. 
One cannot acquire any mental comfort by drawing up a balance- 
sheet of right and wrong ; the tit-for-tat frame of mind is a rotten 
frame of mind. Neither do I derive comfort from the thought that 
some at least of the buildings destroyed, such as the Hedwig Kirche 
at Berlin or even Cologne Cathedral, possess a local or sentimental 
value greater than their intrinsic importance. This is mere casuistry. 
It is a bad thing to destroy even a fifth-rate work of art. 

* * * 


There are, I know, many arguments which run counter to such an 
assertion. There is the argument (which I accept) that our enemies 
cannot be allowed to conduct military operations under the shelter 
of works of artistic or historical importance. There is the argument 
that were we to give immunity to the capital or main cities of Italy 
and Germany we should be depriving ourselves of an effective means 
of shortening this war. I admit this argument also ; and, indeed, I 
have no doubt that the retirement of Mussolini was due in no small 
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measure to the knowledge that the cities of Italy could not expect 
to remain immune. ‘There is the contention that our pilots and 
navigators are carefully briefed and instructed to avoid all noa- 
military targets ; this also, with certain obvious reservations, is un- 
doubtedly correct. There is the argument that it is unfair for 
civilians to cast doubts upon the value of the tense and difficult 
operations which our bomber crews have to execute. I am im- 
pressed by this argument. It is, I know, no fun at all to fly through 
the night from England to Turin. It is no fun at all to wait hour 
after hour for the summons; to huddle into. the dark tumbrils 
which take one to the plane ; to see the faint fields of England slide 
below one as the searchlights spring to anger along the Dutch and 
Flemish coasts ; to throb through the dark over shrouded cities and 
mountains glistening in the moon ; to search for one’s target through 
cones of searchlights and avenues of flak ; to feel danger clustering 
around one and safety far away ; and to realise that within a day or 
two the whole horrible adventure will begin again. I do not suppose 
that. our pilots and navigators are agreeably impressed by the 
criticisms of those who have never shared the perils of the night. 
* * * * 


Yet if we must remain unable to solve the problem completely to 
our own satisfaction, we can at least seek to avoid all unnecessary 
confusion of thought. The attack upon Rome, for instance, has 
given to vague perplexity a most unreasonable slant. I have been 
distressed during the last few months by ihe number and nature 
of the questions which have been put to me at public meetings on 
the subject of the bombing of Rome. It was not sufficient to explain 
that circumstances had not yet arisen in which the military advantage 
of an attack on Rome would justify the political and other dis- 
advantages which such an attack would inevitably entail. Some of 
my questioners believed that I was one of these archaisms who 
prefer the mouldering past to the resplendent future. Others 
suspected that I was in some way subjected to the nefarious influence 
of the Catholic hierarchy. I was of the opinion and I remain of the 
opinion that such centres of civilisation as Rome, Florence and 
Venice should not be bombed unless such action can be proved to 
furnish an overwhelming military advantage. I am convinced that 
our Government were well advised to delay such attacks until the 
moment when the advantage became obvious and immediate ; nor 
could any reasonable man deny that the attack when it came was 
well-timed, well-directed or that it contributed to important results. 
It was most unfortunate that the raid upon the railway system in 
the south-west corner of Rome should have occasioned damage to 
the Church of San Lorenzo fuori le Mura. It may be true that the 
damage affected only that part of the basilica which had been largely 
reconstructed in 1864; but it is also true that San Lorenzo was 
founded by Constantine, that it contains the tombs not only of 
Honorius III, but also of Pio Nono, and that it is one of the seven 
pilgrimage churches of the Eternal City.. Damage to such a basilica 
is much to be regretted. 

* * * * 


It is foolish none the less to allow sectarian prejudices to distort 
the incident. It is umreasonable for any Catholic to @uggest that 
the damage to San Lorenzo represents an affront to the Holy See: 
their indignation should be turned against the Fascist Government 
who refused to declare Rome an open city. It is equally unreasonable 
for Protestants to suggest that the Pope’s letter on the subject was 
an unneutral act. It is customary for bishops to sympathise with 
their diocesan officials when a religious building is destroyed ; nor 
was there a word in the Pope’s letter which was more embittered 
or more partisan than the protest which he raised against the destruc- 
tion of Malta’s sacred edifices. Let us hope that it will now be 
possible for Italy to retire from the conflict with only a small fraction 
of her buildings destroyed ; but if that retirement be postponed un- 
duly, we can rely on Bomber Command to give to the phrase “ dis- 
criminate bombing” a specially accurate interpretation. 
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** It’s Time to Dance.”’ 
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** Lottie Dundas.”’ At the Vaudeville. 
the Winter Garden. 


Miss Ent BAGNOLD has constructed out of her novel a very good 
piece of theatre. It is perhaps a little slow in starting, for the first 
two scenes might have been made more interesting by the author ; 
but Sybil Thorndike creates a certain atmosphere of suspense and 
then Ann Todd presents such a vivid, unforgettable portrait of 2 
restless, ambitious girl, intensely conscious of histrionic power, and 
by sheer vitality dominating everyone around her that we are com- 
pletely held through the slow-moving first act. In the second act 
a note of brilliant comedy is added by Bruce Winston’s inimitable 
performance as the producer who accepts Lottie in place of his 
missing understudy. 

Lottie is the daughter of an unsuccessful actor who is in an asylum 
as a homicidal maniac, but her grandfather was a great actor, and 
she has inherited his temperament and his genius. I do not believe 
in Miss Bagnold’s actress heroine, although I admit that she has 
presented some of th= psychological traits of a young woman of such 
genius with considerable insight ; but in spite of the homicidal father 
and the ingenious and plausible way in which the author leads up 
to the murder of the returned understudy by Lottie, I do not feel 
that it would have happened. What is convincing, however, is 
Ann Todd’s superb performance as Lottie. This is something not 
to be missed by theatre-goers, for her performance approaches near 
perfection from beginning to end. We cease to bother whether this 
or that incident in the play would or would not have actually 
occurred, because Miss Todd gives us the authentic personality of a 
vivid, self-dedicated genius, 1 wonderful phenomenon of irres stible 
power—one of those rare beings who may bring havoc to the people 
around them, but also bring colour and grandeur into their lives. 

After such a vivid experience at the Vaudeville, the playgoer will 
do well to take refreshment and relaxation at the Winter Garden, 
where Jack Buchanan provides a witty, light entertainment in his 
new musical show. There is a great deal of dancing, quite exceilent 
fooling by Fred Emney, plenty of enjoyable singing by Elsie 
Randolph and others and, above all, the inimitable charm and light- 
heartedness of Jack Buchanan himself, who does astonishing things 
with an ease and grace that makes them seem trifles light as air. 

JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 


** Mission to Moscow.” At the Warner and Regal. 


}¥ for no other reasons, many people will go to see this film in 
order to satisfy their curiosity as to how convincingly the famous 
men in it are portrayed by Hollywood actors. On this count they 
will find an admirable Litvinov, an unattractive Churchill, a tactful 
Stalin, and an invisible Roosevelt. But those who travel beyond 
this minor curiosity may find themselves involved in considerations 
a great deal more curious. The avowed object of Mission to Moscow 
is explained carefully in words of one syllable by Warner Brothers 
and in more polysyllabic language by Joseph E. Davies himself, who 
preludes the film with an address of unmistakeable sincerity, The 
film, in a word, sets out to remove the many misconceptions about 
the Soviet régime which have clouded so many minds in so many 
lands during the last twenty-five years. The intention is without 
doubt most laudable, for seldom has a system of Government been 
such a target for abuse, misrepresentation and negative propaganda 
of all kinds as has been thas of the U.S.S.R._ In the light of recent 
and present events the Purges and the Finland episode (to name 
but two over which feelings ran high) must be seen in a new 
perspective, and nowhere is the necessity more urgent than in the 
U.S.A., for whose public Mission to Moscow was no doubt primarily 
made. 

What may be questioned, however, is the validity of the methods 
used. The whole story is pegged to the ambassadorial notebooks 
of Mr. Davies, and it deals therefore, ali the time, with Personalities. 
True, the screen Davies (admirably played by Walter Huston) is 
seen in converse with Soviet workers in field or factory ; but these 
are no more than interviews. For the rest, we have to be content 
with slice after slice of the upper crust of the diplomatic pie, while 
the fruit and the juice remain well-nigh invisible. Mrs. Davies (a 
shocking performance by Ann Harding) has tea in a Moscow cosmetic 
parlour with Mrs. Molotov. Miss Davies has tea with Mrs. Churchill, 
while Mr. Davies interviews Winston in his brickyard. Power 
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politics are bandied about by the Japanese and the Germans at a 
diplomatic ball. And by these methods, almost exclusively, the 
sincere and very necessary message of the film is expressed. 

But surely the real approach to such a subject should have been 
through the eyes, ears and mouths of the common people of all lands. 
It is they who count. In the film, Stalin tells Davies (in 1938) that 
he does not believe that the British Government expresses the will 
of the British people ; but we don’t see the British people, only 
an umbrella and a newsclip of its bearer waving a scrap of paper 
at Heston Airport. Some such thoughts seem to have occurred to 
Michael Curtiz (who directed) at the end of the film. Here an im- 
passioned commentary urges us in the audience to take up our 
responsibilities, and so to act that from now on the answer to Cain’s 
cry, “Am I my brother’s keeper? ” shall be, “ Yes, I arm.” There- 
upon, “Yes you are, you are, you are your brother’s keeper,” an- 
nounces a Handelian full chorus of female voices, while a crowd of 
Men-in-the-Street and Women-in-the-Street (and a man in a top- 
hat) advances towards a cloud-castle which is a cross between the 
New York skyline and a fairy-tale palace. And you are impressed 
or embarrassed according to your nature. 

As a film, Mission to Moscow naturally suffers from being com- 
pletely episodic ; but within these limits, which preclude its having 
any reasonable shape, it moves along smooihly, and sustains interest 
throughout. Moreover, the recenstruction of the Moscow trials is 
carried out with great skill> in such a way that the drama truly 
arises from the facts. The cross-examinations of Bukharin and 
Radek are magnificently done, and the atmosphere of tension and 
“ real life drama ” admirably sustained. Basi, WriGut. 


OPERA 
Revival of ‘‘ The Barber.’’ New Theatre. 


The Barber no doubt owes its survival from among other of Rossini’s 
comedies which are not, musically inferior to it, in part to the fact 
that it is based upon a first-rate play, whereas the others are settings 
of hack-work by Italian theatre-poets. The Sadler’s Wells company 
is quite right to give all the point they can to the comedy, and 
Mr. Powell Lloyd’s production is for the most part ively and 
well thought out. The magnificent first finale was splendidly done. 
Elsewhere there was 4 tendency to ballet-fy the movements exces- 
sively, and the repetition of a formal four-square dance when 
Basilio was making his profuse farewells became tiresome and missed 
the fun of it. 

But the first thing that must be done with The Barber, of all 
operas, is to sing it. The company is fortunate in having a Figaro 
who can sing out with that ful! expansion of vocal tone that Italian 
opera demands. Mr. Brian Donlevy has always been a clever artist 
and character-actor. He is now a singer with a finished vocal style 
—his coloratura was excellent—and a ringing tone that he is not 
afraid of sending out over the footlights. The soprano and the 
tenor sang prettily enough to ore anether on the stage, but the 
real business of singers is to sing to the audience while appearing 
to be engaged in their private colloquies. This apart, Miss Rose 
Hill made a quite enchanting minx of Rosina and Mr. Peter Pears 
is a handsome Almaviva, *hough still a somewhat amateurish actor. 
Perhaps it is a sense of constraint on the stage that makes him 
tighten his tone, with the result that it sounds thin, hard and bottled 
up. If only he could loosen up his voice and let it come out freely, 
he would be a first-rate lyric tenor, for he is obviously musical, and 
phrases weli and with a sense of style. But if his voice is to 
survive the hard work he is putting it to, something should be 
done about its production. 

One is the less inclined to stress the faults in The Barber, which 
included a vocally miscast Bartolo, after seeing a performance by 
the same company of La Traviata, in which the tenor’s voice was so 
bottled up inside him as to be positively ventriloquial, and the 
Violetta, though possessed of some good high notes, had a soft and 
woolly tone that was ineffective in mezza-voce and failed to dominate 
the climaxes of the ensembles, while in appearance she was just 
what she should not be—a perfect “match” for Alfred Germont. 
No amount of clever production—and the cleverness of it often 
stuck out a mile—could make up for these and other failings. And 
if one is going to be clever about production, surely one should 
avoid making Baron Duphol look handsomer and younger than 
Alfred. It was also rather odd to see this same. Baron arrive at 


. Flora’s party in what looked very like the mess dress of the Royal 


Artillery. DyneLey Hussey. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


LETTERS TO 


ELECTORAL REFORM 


Sm,—A zealous elector, contemplating the list of candidates who solicit 
his vote, may react in one of three different ways. He may regard all 
whe candidates with approximately equal epproval, in which case he need 
spot trouble to vote at all; he may decidedly prefer one among them, 
in which case his course is clear; or he may conclude that he would 
-prefer not to be represented at all rather than be represented by one of 
those who offer themselves, and what is he to do then? Our present 
system may be said to allow the expression of universal affirmative 
judgement, or of a particular affirmative judgement, but not a universal 
negative. Unless my experience is misleading, there must be many who 
have sometimes quite passionately wished to vote against all the candi- 
dates. There is one very simple way of removing this defect in our 
electoral system. In every election there should be one silent, and indeed 
non-existent, candidate ; since he stands for the universal negative he 
might be called “ Mr. Zero”, at least, I will use the name for the sake 
of conciseness. When Mr. Zero cbtained a majority the constituency 
would not be represented at all. ‘There are some subsidiary advantages 
to be expected, beside that of giving an opportunity for making all 
opinions effective; among them is the probable influence on party 
organisations inducing them to choose men whose characters command 
respect. I would add as an advantage that there never would be an 
uncontested election, since Mr. Zero would always be in the field.—Yours 
obediently, W. R. MatTTHEws. 
The Deanery, St. Paul’s, E.C. 4. 


RELIGION IN SCHOOLS 


Sir, —The letter from Mr. Anthony Philip Kiely on this subject contains 
statements and suggestions of which many of your readers will strongly 
disapprove. Referring to the alleged need for the strengthening of the 
ethical framework of Christian society, Mr. Kiely does not accept the 
suggestion that the remedy is the teaching of specifically Christian 
doctrine in the schools. Among the reasons he;gives are that belief in 
Christian doctrine has ceased to be a widespread social bond, and that 
many churchgoers do not believe in official doctrine. 

If we are to achieve world co-operation, Mg. Kiely’s remedy is a 
synthesis of the religions of the world, to include the teachings of Con- 
fucius, Buddha, &c., to which he would add Communism. 

Can anyone imagine that a syllabus for schools compiled in such a 
manner, and without any Divine authority, would in any degree 
“strengthen the ethical framework of Christian society”? Mr, Kiely 
appears to overlook two very important points. Firstly, the alleged 
falling-off in the belief in Christian doctrine, even if true, is no proof 
that the doctrine is either false or unsuitable as a remedy for our present 
ethical deficiencies. Secondly, Mr. Kiely fails to distinguish between 
Christian doctrine and institutional (or denominational) religion. He also 
makes no reference to the Divine origin of the Christian faith. 

I have previously suggested in your columns that accredited repre- 
sentatives of the Christian denominations should at once come together 
for the purpose of compiling an agreed syllabus of Christian teaching 
for use in the schools, such syllabus to exclude all denominational bias 
and to include an agreed presentation of the fundamentals of the Christian 
faith. The time is ripe for such a syllabus, and an opportunity such as 
the present may not occur again. 

I should have no fear for the future of Christian society if our boys 
and girls receive in the schools adequate instruction under such a syllabus, 
for such Christian teaching would not be without Divine authority.— 
Yours, &c., P. A. SHaw. 

Highfield, Sidcup. 


Sir,—Mr. Kiely in his interesting letter in your July 23rd issue is wrong. 
Belief in Christian doctrine, despite the lack of it on our school 
curriculums, is a widespread social bond. Mr. Kiely bases his observa- 
tion on the assertion that there are few churchgoers. One does not 
have to go to any church to be a practising Christian. One goes to a 
church to give expression to our faith. That faith can be within 
us outside the four walls of'a church and can also be so expressed. 
The very fact that the teaching and understanding of Christianity itself 
has for so long been wholly neglected in our schools of every type 
has, in the main, .given rise to the arguments stated by Mr. Kiely. 
These arguments are not based on facts but off lack of facts. Even 
the scepticism of Havelock Ellis was tempered by a profound respect 
for Christian ethics. And Bertrand Russell was not above realising that 
Christianity, properly understood and practised, was likely to be a potent 
factor towards stabilising a strangely unstable world. Education in 
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Christianity is sadly needed and if the new White Paper promises even 

a modicum of such education we must, being Christians, be grateful 

for the recognition. But does the White Paper suggest any Christian 

Education Course for Adults?—Yours, &c., D. Boyp-CaRPENTER. 
Whitwell, Hitchin, Herts. 


JULY 30, 


LIBERAL REUNION 


S1x,—Few will quarrel with the very sane and realistic comments in 
your July 16th issue on the resolution passed by the Liberal Confer- 
ence banning any participation in a post-war Coalition Government. 
It is, of course, for the Liberal Party to say what the Liberal Party 
shall do, but I venture to think that had the resolution been debated 
after the National Liberal Club had feted the Prime Minister, the vote 
would have supported the view of the Liberal Executive. There is at 
least one argument in favour of the continuance of a Coalition Govern- 
ment immediately after the war which should appeal to Liberals. It 
is that of a moral duty. It is doubtful if any but a Coalition Govern- 
ment could now be plucking for us the fruits of victory from the tree 
of agonism, and its essential union rests in its moral’ aim and com- 
munity of interest. Some words of Burke are very relevant to our 
present situation: “Our circumstances are indeed critical, but then 
they are the circumstances of a strong and mighty nation. If corrupt- 
ness and meanness are greatly spread, they are not spread universally. 
Many public men are hitherto examples of public spirit and integrity. 
Whole parties, as far as large bodies can, be uniform, have preserved 
character. However they may be deceived in some particulars, I know 
of no set of men amongst us which does not contain persons on whom 
the nation, in a difficult exigence, may well value itself.” 

The moral obligations of the Peace are inescapable, and no less 
weighty than those of the war, and any disruption of the revealed lines 
of sustained harmony can only result in ad confusion of vision and a 
babel of tongues. Democracy deserves something better to commend 
it than insistence on its right to wrangle. To reconstruct a wrecked 
world is a job for world, and not for party, opportunism. True 
patriotism demands the services of men of goodwill, and I hold that 
Liberals, Socialists and Conservatives should remain in alignment with 
full executive powers to shoulder the immense responsibilities which 
await them. We all believe in social progress and that it is not safe 
to go on continuously heightening the summit of the social pyramid 
and negtecting to broaden or strengthen its base. But no political 
game, however clever, played now, will be played twice. 

Europe must not only be freed but consolidated; the delicate tasks 
following upon demobilisation must be adjusted in the national interests 
before we should think of reverting to Party government, which I 
shall be the first to welcome as a Conservative, when the Coalition 
Government has fulfilled its purpose-—Yours faithfully, 

REGINALD L, Swapy. 

7 Huddlestone Road, Willesden Green, N.W. 2. 


Sir,—Mr. Roger Fulford’s article on this subject is so very much at 
variance with the facts already published in The* Spectator under the 
signatures of Mr. Leonard Stein and Mr. Robert Bernays, M.P. (both 
Liberals), in The Spectator of October 3rd and toth, 1941, that I trust 
you will kindly publish this reply, which is based on the facts mentioned 
in those letters, which have never been challenged or contradicted. 
Space only permits of dealing with one of Mr. Fulford’s inaccurate 
statements, which is: “ The deafness of the Conservative Party to the 
clarion warnings of Mr. Churchill and the leaders of the Liberal Party 
on the German preparations-for war ”’—— 
Ris og are the facts as pointed out by the two Liberals mentioned 
above 
In July, 1934. when the Conservative Government introduced Esti- 
mates to increase the Royal Air Force by 41 squadrons, the Labour 
Party moved a Vote of Censure on the Government, which was strongly 
supported by the Independent Liberal Party and carried to a division. 
(Hansard, July 30th, 1934.) The only support!! Mr. Churchill received 
from the Liberal leaders came from Sir Herbert Samuel, who likened 
Mr. Churchill’s language to “that of a Malay running amok rather than 
that of a responsible British statesman.” (Hansard, July 13th, 1934.) 
The Women’s Liberal Federation, too, was very insistent that the 
Independent Liberals should join the Labour Party in denouncing 
rearmaments. In 1939 (April 27th) the Liberals voted against the Con- 
scription Bill. Within six months we were at war. The most gullible 
voter will hardly consider such activities as clarion warnings!! against 
coming dangers.—I am, Sir, H. A. KeEtso. 
Wisborough Green, Sussex. 
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THE SUBMERGED GENERATION 


S1r,—I am just a riobody, and in 1939 I was one of those thousands of 
nobodies who (without thought of patriotism or any of the high-sounding 
terms used to describe it) joined the Forces. It was our job; we knew 
it and we went gladly. Now I have come back, and I am a nobody with 
an arm off. I read Mr. Harold Nicolson’s article on the gulf between 
young and old, the “we” and “they” of the young, and I believe he 
has touched upon a very, very. important -point. His friend’s choice of 
word—forsakenness—was not the word I would have chosen ; a better 
word is “frustration” Everywhere “we” turn we are barred and 
frustrated. Take my own case. I joined up at twenty, and now cven 
at twenty-four have never had a vote. I am told now that when the 
war is over (in a few years) the present state of affairs will continue for a 
further four years. By the time “they” allow me to vote I shall almost 
be a “they” myself! 

My friends, abroad and fighting, or at home and bombing nightly, 
look to me to see that they are not forgotten whilst they are away. When 
the war is over they will come to me for a reckoning, and I dread this 
rapidly approaching day of reckoning. My older friends, here at home, 
from their armchairs laugh at my ideas, call me a young firebrand and 
tell me I will mellow with middle-age. I know that if I do’mellow I 
shall die with the curses of the next generation ringing in my ears, curses 
because I never attempted to prevent a third world war. What am I to 
do? Where are we going from here? My life is planned for long 
years ahead by men who, after all, have had their chance of preventing 
the second world war. I was never afraid of war when it came, nor of 
what it brought, but I fear and dread the peace! I dread the poverty 
and unemployment and bitterness that the last peace brought. What am 
I going to do to prevent another such happening? I do not know! 
And then I take heart again. I notice in my friends’ letters (friends who 
are proved fighters from Burma to Bradford) a resolve, after returning 
home and celebrating, to make peace and security for the generations to 
come, and a resolve that those in power now Shall account for their 
stewardship.—Yours faithfully, NEIL Jorpan. 

102 Stratford Street, Beeston, Leeds, 11. 


RURAL MUSIC SCHOOLS 
Str,—Mr, F. J. Young, in his interesting article on War-Time Music, 
says that means must be found of adjusting rivalrfes between amateur 
and professional musicians. Such rivalries are indeed fatal, since neither 
can exist without the other. May I call attention to an organisation 
which serves to bring the two parties into close and mutually helpful 
co-operation, namely, the Rural Music Schools, originated in Hertford- 
shire, by Miss Mary Ibberson in 1929? These schools, now functioning 
in six counties, are doing admirable work in providing amateurs with 
good musical teaching on sound lincs, by means of orchestral classes 
and choirs. The movement has ‘so far been confined to rural districts 
and small towns, but it is capable of indefinite expansion, and has grown 
vigorously throughout the war. It decentralises music by providing 
interesting work for professional teachers in the country; it provides 
conductors and soloists with material for their work; it brings good 
music within the reach of populations who have not had such oppor- 
tunities before; and it is already creating large and intelligent audiences. 
The response has been so enthusiastic as to encourage great hopes for 
the future, and musicians such as Sir George Dyson, Dr. Vaughan 
Williams, and Sir Adrian Boult (to mame only a few) are actively inter- 
ested in the work. Space will not allow me to describe the organisation, 
but any one who is interested can obtain full information from the 
Secretary, Rural Music Schools Council, 109 Bancroft, Hitchin, Herts.— 
Yours truly, BARBARA STEPHEN, Vice-Chairman, 
Hale, Fordingbridge, Hants. Rural Music Schools Council. 


CONTROL OF FILM INDUSTRY 

Sir,—Is it enough that Mr. Dalton for the Board of Trade has asked 
Mr. Rank, the flour miller, not to extend his control still further over 
the British film industry without consulting the Government? Would 
it not be wiser to request Mr. Rank to give up, say, three-fourths of the 
control he already holds? I am not acquainted with Mr. Rank, nor 
do I know anything of his politics or artistic tastes except that I see him 
described in the Press as a strict Methodist. But I do not like dictator- 
ships either abroad or at home. I do not think any human being, whoever 
he is or whatever he is, it fit to wield power of such dimension. I have 
no quarrel with the dictum that all power corrupts and absolute power 
corrupts absolutely. 

No doubt derisory cries will be heard that, in suggesting that Mr. 
Rank should have part of his control taken away from him, I am pro- 
posing to interfere with the liberty of the subject. Quite so. Too much 
liberty is the negation of liberty. Supposing Mr. Rank were to say: “I 
will not permit—so far as I can stop it—any film to be made or shown 
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which puts such and such a point of view ”—would that be consonant 

with a liberty-loving country? But there’s no need to labour the point. 

To permit wealth coupled with energy to be all that’s needed to secure 

a very considerable control of the film industry, or indeed any other 

industry. which influences in like degree the opinions and lives of this 

nation, seems to me to be nonsense.—Yours. &c., J. L. Hopson. 
Author’s Club, S.W.1. 


THE UNBORN MILLIONS 


S1r,—I have read Mrs. E. H. Paul’s Jetter in your last issue with some 
interest and very considerable astonishment. Mrs. Paul appears to 
consider as “desirable” parents only those who are (or perhaps I 
should say “have been”) accustomed to keep servants. Married couples 
of the small tradesman or superior artisan type (among whom I per- 
sonally can number some of the healthiest and happiest tamilies of my 
acquaintance) ar2 not, it would seem, to receive any special encourage- 
ment, although the desire to give their children educational advantages 
may lead parents of this type, like those of the “ professional” classes, 


to limit their families. 
Though in agreement with much of what Mrs. Paul says about moderna 


* houses, I cannot accept her view that, in order to conform to the 


ordinance of the Creator, a home should ‘contain a large, ugly and 
expensive stove burning coal (the smoke from which is incidentally a 
source of much of the ugliness of modern English cities) rather than an 
efficient gas-cooker together with som= kind of drying cupboard heated 
by electricity. I can only think that Mrs. Paul desires to provide 
employment for: 

(a) Coal-miners—although there does not appear to be any particular 
rush to enter this occupation at present. 

(b) The large class of unmarried women who require, for one reason 
or another, to earn their own living. 

Since all other avenues will presumably be closed to them under 
Mrs. Paul’s scheme of things, the black-leading of kitchen ranges will 
have to be the occupation of many young women of ‘the “ professional ” 
classes, who will, owing to their virtual incarceration in the non-labour- 
saving kitchen of Mrs. Paul’s dreams, be denied the opportunity of 
meeting “suitable” young men and thus becoming “ desirable ” mothers. 
—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, Joan PETERSEN. 

46 Evelyn Gardens, London, S.W.7. 


NEGLECTED CHILDREN 
S1r,—My attention has been drawn to Mr. Robert Ward’s letter in your 
issue of July 23rd. The pre-war establishment of our N.S.P.C.G 
Inspectorate numbered 272; it was (and is) our intention to increase 
this number to at least 300, but service with the Colours has temporarily 
reduced our establishment to 230. These 230 men and women are 


dealing with some 40,000 cases each year—including a great number of 


the type described by Mr. Ward. Doubtless many others are not brought 
to light, but then we are obliged to rely on Mr. Ward, and millions of 
other citizens, to keep watch and ward and to notify our inspectors, 
hon. secretaries and correspondents, or our central office of such cases— 
indeed, of all cases whefé the physical, mental or moral welfare of 
children is concerned. 

We are well aware of the shortage of residential “ homes ” for children, 
whether under Government or Local Government direction or operated 
by the great charitable bodies, with all of whom we work in the closest 
collaboration ; “but it is incorrect to suggest that where parents have 
undergone prison sentences for neglect, the children are invariably “ sent 
back to these same parents.” Where there is a clear prospect of improved 
home conditions, it is certainly our policy to rebuild the home, under 
our inspectors’ watchful supervision ; but where it is clear that there 
is no prospect whatever of a reasonable home life for the children, they 
are committed by the Court or the Juvenile Court to the care of the 
local education or public assistance authority (which means foster parents 
or an approved school, or temporarily in a hospital or public assistance 
institution), if there is no vacancy in a “home.” Certainly not back to 
the disgusting conditions to which Mr. Ward refers—Yours very truly, 

A. B. Purton, Director. 

National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 

Victory House, Leicester Square, London, W.C. 2. 


ANGLI IN ORIENTE 
Sir,—In my letter in your issue of July 23rd there is a transposition. 
Line six should read: “In the latter there has been an improvement 
in the past thirty years, among the former a deterioration,” i.e., the 
rating of the non-official generally has improved—that of the official has 
not. Also for “Rivett Carnes” read “Rivett Carnacs.” 
Barnston Brook, Dunmow, Essex. W. M. KirxpaTricx. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Franco Spain 
Appeasement’s Child—The Franco Regime in Spain. 
J. Hamilton. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 

THIS is another of those books by American journalists which have 
done so much to enlighten us upon the kind of life that goes on in 
Fascist countries. Mr. Hamilton spent two years in Spain, begin- 
ning with the summer of 1939, as correspondent of the New York 
Times, 2nd his book is well up to the level set by Shirer on 
Germany. This is largely because there is nothing of the political 
partisan in his approach: he is the type of very efficient, hard-boiled 
journalist out to get facts whether they agree with his own pre- 
conceptions or not, and, as his judgement is as sober as his eye and 
he has a considerable sympathy with the Spanish temperament, what 
he tells us inspires confidence. The picture he traces is a sad and 
terrible one. During the first summer and autumn of his stay in 
Madrid the volleys of the execution squads woke him up every 
night. Wherever he went the sight of starving men, women and 
children met him. The famine which began to be severe in 1939 
grew steadily worse during the next two years, and the account he 
gives of a visit to Andalusia is really horrifying. What was even 
worse was the contrast of this famine with the luxury of the wealthy 
classes: the meals given in the expensive hotels in Madrid and 
Barcelona and at gatherings of the Fascist leaders (he gives some of 
the menus) were such as could not be had in New York today. 

Only a short part of the book, however, is given up to these 
horrors. About a third is taken up with an account (often very 
amusing) of the fantastic inefficiency and corruption of the Govern- 
ment machine. The insistence of the Falangist Party on setting 
up a totalitarian economic system prevented the country from 
recovering from the Civil War and was responsible for most of the 
famine. To give one example, the acreage devoted to wheat was 
actually less in 1941 than in 1939, because the price had been fixed 
so low that it did not pay landowners to cultivate large areas of their 
property. In the north, where there was plenty of food, the various 
controls prevented its being distributed, and the Germans sent in 
foraging parties and carried it off. That is why the rations of 
bread, olive oil, and other foods, pitiably small and bad though they 
were, were often unobtainable. The people who could afford it 
supplemented their diet through the Black Market, which was the 
one thriving industry of the country. The working classes who had 
work just kept alive; the old, the children and the unemployed 
died. And everywhere, in this country whose motto was Bread, 
Fatherland and Justice, one saw the rich growing richer and the 
poor poorer. “In few countries of the world,”- says Mr. Hamilton, 
*is there such grinding, soul-destroying hunger and such luxury 
for the favoured of fortune.” By its Press, its radio, its police, its 
system of depuracion (by which those who, in howeves humble a 
way, had supported the Republican cause could be forbidden to work 
and thus condemned to slow starvation), the Falangists, says 
Mr. Hamilton, were doing their best to keep alive the hatred between 
the victors and the vanquished. Yet, by some strange aberration, 
they combined this with a campaign te win over the working classes. 
They had ambitious schemes of social reconstruction, which never 
got beyond paper, and provided free soup for the poor, irrespective 
of their political past. At the same time they were divided into 
factions, which wrangled violently with one another and with the 
army leaders and the Monarchists. , 

Mr. Hamilton is equally interesting on the foreign relations of 
the Spanish Government. He watched the German penetration, 
met the leading German personalities, snd investigated the method 
by which the Nazis control the Spanish Press. He also describes 
exactly how they used the port of Vigo for revictualling their sub- 
marines. He has no illusions about Franco, whom he regards as 
just as closely bound to Fascist system and just as irreconcilably 
hostile to the Allies as Serrano Sumer. What he has to say about 
the reasons which have up to now prevenied the Germans from 
occupying Spain is worth reading and thinking on. Although he 
condemns certain aspects of British and American policy towards 
Spain, he has high praise for Sir Samuel Hoare. By playing an 
excellent game of tennis every day in public whilst the German 
tanks were advancing across France, he gave the Spaniards the 
impression that Britain must have unknown resources. Then he 
earned Franco’s respect by never giving anything without obtaining 
something of value in return. In short, this is a book which anyone 
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who wishes to understand the political background to the war should 
read. It gives one, too, a new insight into the agony of hope and 
expectation with which the oppressed people of Europe are watch- 
ing the progress of our brave men in Sicily. GERALD BRENAN. 


Plusging Into Science 
Men Who Make the Future. By Bruce Bliven. (Pilot Press. 8s. 6d.) 


THis book, by an American author, will seem very strange to 
British readers. The information with which it is crammed is 
presented in an unfamiliar way. Almost .every Briton who wants 
such a lot of information will want it presented in a much more 
scholarly way. He will run with a shock into such statements as 
‘these: “If you want a slogan (not to be taken too seriously), here 
it is: ‘Every man a genius by the year 2142.’” “Perhaps panto- 
thenic acid, the ‘acid of life,’ may be the magic potion the experts 
have been looking for.” “This is not the whole story of the 
atom, but it is enough for our present purposes ”—this after one 
paragraph on the subject! There are numerous howlers, such as 
the statements that osmosis “is roughly the way that blotting paper 
picks up moisture,” and that enaymes were “completely unknown 
only a few years ago.” There are also several fantastic statements, 
e.g., that there are 2,700 people in the U.S.A. with intellects equal 
to that of John Stuart Mill, and that one of the ablest British 
scientists now living was blackballed for membership of the Royal 
Society “apparently for the sole reason that he wrote so well that 
even laymen could understand him.” Mr. Bliven is also quite 
wrong in thinking that_most of the great scientific discoveries have 
been made by young men. 

The real wonder is not that the task of writing about science is done 
indifferently by this author, but that it is done at all. Mr. Bliven 
is not a scientist nor a scientific journalist, but the editor of a weekly 
political newspaper. It is almost unthinkable that his British 
counterpart should write a whole book on science and technology. 
Mr. Bliven has clearly undertaken his task with enthusiasm. He 
has worked hard to learn about science. There is no doubt that 
he has been impressed by what he has learnt, and has felt a strong 
urge to communicate his feelings to others. It must be admitted 
that Mr. Bliven has only a faint idea of what science is. As a form 
of culture, a way of life, it means almost nothing to him. He 
realises that astronomical discoveries may be intrinsically interesting, 
but he has not grasped the idea that science as a whole has a value 
apart from its service to material wants. It is rather as though 
a person ignorant of music had set out to find the state of that 
subject in America by visiting the factories in which musical broad- 
casts are received, and recording the consequent increase in pro- 
duction. 

The lack of scholarship in this book is by no means the only 
thing in it that will shock the British reader. On page 29 he will 
get a shock that he will not easily forget. He will be reminded 
that though freedom of publication on the subject of Soviet Russia 
is almost extinct in Britain, it is still very much alive in the U.S.A. 
Mr. Bliven considers the causes that turn boys into dictators like 
Hitler and Stalin, and he holds out the “enormously encouraging 
vision of the future,” when both the origin of dictators and the 
“mass impulse to be ruled by someone” can be prevented. It is 
strange and heartening to know that these sentiments are expressed, 
not by a die-hard, but by the editor of a journal which is the 
American counterpart of the New Statesman and Nation. If Mr. 
Bliven would relax from science and stick to politics, we could do 
with him in this country. JouN R. Barer. 


A Professor’s Apology 


The Other Side of Main Street: A History Teacher from Sauk 
aaa; By Henry Johnson. (Columbia University Press. Milford. 
18s. 6d. 

AT first sight, the title of this book seems a mere exploitation of 

the fact that Professor Johnson was born in Sauk Centre, Minnesota, 

the birthplace of Sinclair Lewis, and exposed by him to the wonder- 
ing gaze of a candid but not friendly world. Professor Johnson 
does tell us a good deal about “Gopher Prairie,” and corrects not 
merely “ Main Street,” but the corpus of legend about Gopher 

Prairie that rapidly grew up among the literati of New York. And 

we learn, without much surprise, that a few years after the outburst 

of local indignation at the fouling of his own nest by Mr. Lewis, he 
was a local hero who had put Sauk Centre on the map. 

But there is a deeper sense in which Professor Johnson’s title is 
justified. It is an inside story of the Americanisation of a little 

Swedish boy, condemned like all immigrant children to an inferior 
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status in the local community, witness of the demoralisation of his 
father’s people by the impact of different standards of honesty, and 
as a “clerk” in a drug-store given admirable opportunities to see 
local hypocrisy in sexual and alcoholic matters at first hand. But 
Professor Johnson saw other things, doctors, editors, teachers with a 
real passion for humane learning. He saw men and women doing 
the difficult job of creating an American national ethos with little 
financial and little social reward. The teachers (despite formal and 
vociferous public praise of education) were badly paid—and thought 
to be overpaid. And their status was lower than their stipends. 
They were trained in normal colleges which were subject to local 
vigilance in matters of faith and morals and despised by the university 
teachers as mere factories for pedagogues. 
account of college life at Moorehead in Mingesota and in Charleston, 
Illinois, is even more interesting, because more novel, than his 
account of his long and distinguished service at Teachers College in 
Columbia University. The utility and interest of this account of 
the American educational system comes from the truly critical spirit 
in which it is written. Professor Johnson had seen something of 
the educational systems of France. and Germany (his account of 
Wilhelmian Berlin can be commended to the Gemiithlichkeit school 
of German experts). He is obviously a man of real intellectual 
independence and energy. And he was faced with the problem of 
an indifference to teaching, to education, on the part of the great 
scholars of the great universities and, on the other hand, with the 
passion of the professional “educators” for distressingly naive 
novelties. The scholars didn’t think it necessary to know how to 
teach, the educators didn’t think it necessary to have anything to 
teach. Method was all. On this controversy Professor Johnson 
casts a bland light compounded of wisdom, learning and humour. 
His views on the defects of university teaching can be commended 
to our dons, and his views on the “ radiation” (or hot air) school 
of American pedagogic methods have a good deal of relevance to our 
own problems. And the book tells us, in passing, a great deal about 
American life, American institutions and the American temper. Here 


are both sides of Main Street seen by a citizen of the world. 
D. W. Brocan. 


One of the Harriets 
Harriet Martineau. By John Cranston Nevill. (Frederick Muller’ §s.) 


Tuts is a very competent little book. Lucid, judicious and un- 
hurried, Mr. Nevill takes us through the seventy-four years of 
Harriet Martineau’s life in the brief space of some 120 pages. And 
it was a crowded and remarkable life enough. Harriet Martineau 
was born into an obscure Unitarian family with a strong tendency 
towards disapproval. Her mother, while clinging to her like a leech, 
nevertheless disapproved of almost everything she did. Her brother 
James, an eminent divine, not only disapproved (as might have been 
expected) when she announces her rejection of Christianity: he 
expressed his views in print with considerable acerbity, much as her 
brother-in-law, Dr. Greenhow, equally naturally disapproving her 
conversion to mesmerism, had made a shilling pamphlet out of her 
medical history seven years before. Nor was Harriet herself slow 
to find fault, whether with the vanities of her London friends 
(Bulwer Lytton, surrounded by admiring ladies, “ dizened out and 
perfumed, and presenting the nearest picture to a seraglio to be 
seen on British soil,” came in for special censure), or with the gross 
impropriety of Villette. In her case, however, disapproval led to a 
positive passion for reform The poor must be instructed in the 
principles of political economy and discouraged from having so many 
children. Roman Catholics and Mahometans—and later all believers 
in the supernatural—must be shown their errors, slaves must be 
emancipated, the army reformed, and the principles of enlightened 
rational humanitarianism universally diffused. Deafness, recurrent 
ill-health and frequent financial cifficulties were to prove no deterrent. 
Books, articles, short stories on economics, domestic service, agricul- 
ture, morals, history, phrenology, theology, philosophy poured from 
her inexhaustible pen. Even an Atlantic crossing provoked a work 
called How to Observe Manners and Morals. “To be useful in 
my own day and generation is enougiy for me,” she declared, and 
the veneration of vast numbers of contemporaries testified to her 
success. 

How far does such a character lend itself to biography? In one 
sense, not at all There is no subtlety of discrimination, no quality 


of feeling, no originality of thought to make Harriet Marincau . 


If she was not a bore, 


particularly interesting as an individual. 
It is as a public not as a 


it was thanks only to extreme vitality. 


Yet Professor Johnson’s - 
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private figure that she has a claim on our attention, and it is here 
that it must be confessed Mr. Nevill fails to reach beyond com- 
petence. “In an age such as ours,” h> writes, “ when religion and 
politics are commonly relegated to that small minority of 
specialists who still profess to find an interest in them,” it is no 
doubt hard to write a good book about a woman who thought of 
little else. Only a genuine interest in nineteenth century thought 
and its translation into action, only a real grasp of historical back- 
ground and implication could give any solid value to a life of Harriet 
Martineau. As it is, we are forced to wonder why Mr. Nevill 
chose this particular subject, and, in consequence, for all its merits 
of construction and execution, his book falls short of the mark. 
LetTIcE FOWLER. 


Young Writers 
New Writing and Daylight. Edited by John Lehmann. 
Press. 8s. 6d.) 
AT a time when verse is flourishing, at any rate so far as quantity 
is concerned, while imaginative prose languishes, it is no surprise 
to find that in the latest number of New Writing the critical. essays 
are better than the stories. But there is one notable exception, and 
that is Henry Green’s brilliant short story, The Lull. Describing 
life in a fire-station which has not seen a blitz for eighteen months, 
this story accurately pins down one of the minor horrors of war, and 
does it almost entirely in dialogue with barely a word of comment. 

As for the critical essays, Josef Kodicek’s remarks on the Czech 
theatre will be of value to anyone interested in production, and 
Derek Hill’s description of a theatre in Peking is a delicate and 
amusing sketch. Demetrios Capetanakis and Henry Reed between 
them sum up the achievements and failures of the Auden-Spender 
school and of the new literary movements which have appeared since 
the war. Although it generalises too freely about the latest generation 
of writers, who are very numerous and by no means all alike, Henry 
Reed’s essay contains some valuable remarks on the dangers of group 
literature. But the best contribution of all is Raymond Mortimer’s 
essay, French Writers and the War. This is a painstaking attempt 
at something which was badly needed and which had hitherto only 
been fragmentarily done in various American magazines—an exact 
account of how the better-known French writers are behaving under 
Vichy and the Germans. After sifting the rather scanty evidence 
that has accumulated in the last three years, Mr. Mortimer finds that 
French writers have behaved better than might have been expected, 
and, more significant, that on the whole the best writers have behaved 
best. Everyone who cares for the freedom of the intellect should 
read this essay with attention. If the Nazis had got to Britain we, 
too, should have had our “ coHaborators,” and the whole subject of 
the relationship between Fascism and the intelligentsia needs all the 
investigation it can get. Mr. Mortimer strikes no moral attitudes, 
and says that he looks forward to the execution of Montherlant and 
Drieu la Rochelle with regret. He also. performs a public service by 
printing a poem of Aragon which had not previously been published 
in England. 

Aragon also appears in two translations by Louis MacNeice, the 
first of them a very good one. There is also a translation of a long 
poem by the Czech writer Nezval, interesting in its subject-matter 
but very difficult to read. Roy Fuller contributes four sincere but 
rather laboured poems, and Robert Graves some partially successful 
facetiae. GEORGE ORWELL. 


History of Illusion 
World in Trance. By Leopold Schwarzschild. With a Foreword by 
D. W. Brogan. (Hamish Hamilton. 12s. 6d.) 

Tuis is—intentionally and healthily—a very disturbing book. It is 
the record of the chief political illusions of Great Britain, France 
and the United States since 1918. The subject is a well-worn one, 
but what gives this book distinction is that the examples are well 
chosen, the tone of the book is modest and confident, the style is 
lively and, above all, there is the suggestion throughout that the 
same illusions may beset us all again. Had the writer been con- 
ceited he could often have said, “I told you so,” but as he keeps 
himself in the background it should be said that, from 1933 onwards, 
in his review published in Paris, he was explaining the real signi- 
ficance of German rearmament, and was exposing the danger of 
talking about German “equality” and of taking those twin drugs 
of “collective security” and “disarmament,” which really should 
have neutralised each other, but actually increased the hypnosis of 
the British, French and American peoples. 
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METTERNICH 


ALGERNON CECIL 
as all historical biography should be based, on 


“Firmly based, 
what Metternich was and what he did, not on what he might have 
been or might have done. It is pungent, candid and sympathetic, 
Accept its assumptions and you will find it difficult to reject its 
conclusions.” renneth Bell in “ The New Statesman. 
‘A mere reprint of Mr. Algernon Cecil's penetrating book on 
Metternich would be worth special notice: a new edition with a 
prefatory essay of some seventy pages is a publishing event.’ 
* Truth.” 


NOONDAY & NOCTURNE 


GEORGE VILLIERS 
“George Villiers was a Christian mystic ... Being a poet, he 
saw colours and shapes with unusual clearness ... He saw the 
event with tense vividness; he felt as intensely the reality in which 
life and death are accidents ... His short book makes clear the 
happiness and confidence his mystical experience gave him.” 
Storm Jameson. 


REVEILLE IN WASHINGTON 


MARGARET LEECH Illustrated 18s. net 


“A picture of Washington in the critical years of the Civil 
War .. . full of interest and illumination ... a mass of detail, 
all of it significant and some of it of real importance .. . worthy 
of its superb theme.” Harold J. Laski 
“Here is a book which shows how history, sound, well- 
proportioned, accurate, can be made excellent reading for the 
common man.” D. W. Brogan. 


WHEN BRITAIN SAVED EUROPE 


SIR CHARLES PETRIE 12s. 6d. net 


“A clear and readable skétch of British history during the great 
French wars and the years of economic distress thz " followed.” 
. Hammond. 


5s. net 
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IT’S A PIECE OF CAKE! 


What a lot that phrase may mean. 


We are getting accustomed to it as a reference to 
a job well done, but the stories of behind-the- 
scenes preparation, organisation, courage and 
endurance are not always mentioned. 


So it is with the Cake you eat. To get the 
ingredients to our island home has meant courage, 
sacrifice, endurance; it is good to think of these 
things occasionally. 
Remember that supplies 
are limited so don’t buy 
more than your share 
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Faber books 


The Beautiful People 
WILLIAM SAROYAN 


This volume contains the three latest plays of William 
Saroyan: The Beautiful People, Sweeney in the Trees, and 
Across the Board on Tomorrow Morning. 7/6 


Green Hands BARBARA WHITTON 
A delightfully entertaining account of the experiences of .two 
girls in the Land Army, and the only first-hand description 
of Land Army life which has so far appeared. 7/6 


A Private Country 
LAWRENCE DURRELL 


Lawrence Durrell is known as the author of poems of 
unusual quality and this is the first collection of his verse, 
including poems written during the late °30s and others 
written quite recently. We are confident that this volume 
will render him conspicuous among his contemporaries.  6/- 


Red Brick University 


BRUCE TRUSCOT 
The first detailed discussion of the problems of the Modern 
University, inspired by the conviction that a reorganisation 
and democratisation of our university system will be an 


reform which must 
10/6 


essential element in the educational 


follow the war. 





History of the 
Primitive Chureh 


By Jules Lebreton, S.J. & Jacques Zeiller. 16/. net 


Vol. I. The Church in the New Testament 
translated by Ernest C. Messenger, Ph.D. 


“ Scholarly — up-to-date — invaluable to student and 
general reader.” —Guardian. 


The Popes’ 
New Order 


by Philip Hughes. 


“ Of immense interest. Much valuable social criticism. 
—Illustrated London News. 


The Bible and the 
Early History of 
Mankind 


by Humphrey J. T. Johnson, M.A. 4/6 net 


“Strikingly brilliant. Full of up-to-date information 
about discoveries relating to pre-historic man.”— 
Western Morning News. 
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It is not merely one more arraignment of “ appeasers ” which 
Mr. Schwarzschild presents us with ; he is emphatically of opinion 
that Mr. Chamberlain gained at Munich that time without which 
Germany would have dominated the world, and in general he 
considers that the Allied leaders fairly interpreted the wishes of 
those whom they represented? It was our illusions, our wishful 
thinking, our shrinking from the unpleasant and our disguising of 
it under idealistic phrases which found their expression in our 
politicians. So many of them have oratorical skeletons in the cup- 
board that it is hardly fair to drag them out ; but two samples from 
this book deserve to be quoted, without names or dates: 

“The most effective guarantee of the preservation of peace would 
be the renunciation of war by alli nations ” ; 

“From the danger of war one cannot protect oneself by weapons; 
one can achieve this only by moving forward into a new world of 
law and by disbanding the national armies.” 

This latter remark gives the key to Mr. Schwarzschild’s main 
thesis. It is, as Mr. Brogan points out in his interesting preface, 
that “ power, military power, is as important in world history as 
it has ever been; it will not be abolished by pious opinions, by 
moral boycotts, by sermons or resolutions.” For the origin of the 
contrary view, which bemused us until the eleventh hour, Mr. 
Schwarzschild goes back to President Wilson and, making ample 
use of Colonel House and Mr. Roy Stannard Baker, reminds us of 
the cardinal illusion with which the world now united against 
German power—and not merely Nazism—began the twenty years of 
fitful peace which were to prove only the preparation for the most 
fearful war ever known. The conclusion is no easy one ; it is that 
German strength will continue to be a major problem, and that 
responsibilities must be shouldered and sacrifices undertaken to 
preserve our strength of equipment and national purpose without 
which all talk of internationalism or even German re-education may 
turn out to be merely opium for the peoples. JOHN STAPLETON. 


Fiction 
Caught. By Henry Green. (The Hogarth Press. 8s. 6d.) 
The Emperor's Snuff-Box. By John Dickson Carr. (Hamish Hamilton. 
8s.) 
The Man Miss Susie Loved. 
12s. 6d.) 
Deep Valley. By Dan Totheroh. (Hutchinson. 8s. 6d.) 
Asout a third of the novels coming the way of the average reviewer 
in these times, deal with the war in one or more of its numerous 
aspects. Few of them stir the emotions deeply ; though they treat 
of heroes and heroines and the various spartan virtues of life in the 


By Augusta Tucker. (Heinemann. 
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present violent epoch. One reads them conscious of some lack 
somewhere ; conscious, too, of the fact that one will never feel any 
genuine wish to re-read them in the future. In some way they 
have failed ; it may be lack of perspective, weakness of characterisa- 
tion or imagination. Mr. Henry Green in his new novel Caught 
is fully aware of the problems set by the period which he handles 
with careful skill. Richard Roe, a widower with a young son, Is 
in the Auxiliary Fire Service when the war breaks out. The boy is 
staying with an aunt in the country, and from time to time Roe 


visits him. Meanwhile, the war makes its progress towards the 
Blitz. Roe feels that he has lost everything, including his son, but 
his reaction is merely vague. Some months before, his son 


Christopher had been abducted from a department store by a 
hungry spinster. And by an irony of fate it is this woman’s brother 
who is in charge of the station to which Roe is sent for duty in 
the September of ’39. The two men have already had their en- 
counters, but the new development has all the implications of a 
nightmare, and so it indeed proves. The novel progresses with the 
tragic inevitability of a Greek play; the doomed characters foster 
their own destruction while they struggle to escape. From personal 
experience, Mr. Green knows a great deal about the people who 
fought the fires of London: h: knows, too, a great deal about the 
antics of human behaviour. His studies of working men and women 
are excellent, as those who read his novel of provincial industrialism, 
Living, will remember: he is neither patronising or sentimental: 
class consciousness does not defeat him, nor is he daunted by 
limitations of vocabulary. At a first reading, Caught may appear a 
trifle lop-sided, for all the care in its construction ; for Roe, the 
central character, is observed from within, while the rest of the 
characters are seen with a sharp and objective clarity ; but this lends 
the narrative the strange and beautiful quality of a dream. Pye, the 
officer in charge of the sub-station, and Piper, a fatal figure of an 
informer, are but two of a vivid and unusual gallery of characters, 
Henry Green has always been an ambitious and original writer, with 
a feeling for symbolism and experiment which he employs with great 
honesty and power. His account of the first fire blitz is terrific, 
The book has shape and structure: as a whole it it remarkably 
effective. While it will not be to every reader’s taste, one ventures 
a prediction that it will be read when the present is no more than a 
memory of the past. 

For crime addicts, The Emperor’s Snuff-Box, with Mr. Dickson 
Carr’s new doctor-detective contains a baffling problem. Who 
murdered Sir Maurice Lawes? His death certainly saves the 
beautiful Eve Neil, his prospective daughter-in-law, from making a 
second matrimonial mistake—but first she suffers suspicion and 
arrest. The scene is a fashionable French watering-place. Poor 
Eve, besides being rich and attractive, is more than a bit of a mug. 
Those who like sentimental detectives, and don’t object to the click 
upon click of contrived, rather than convincing, crime, should find 
the book pleasantly exciting. 

The American novels are both sentimental. The Man Miss Susie 
Loved has a rather tiresome paragon for its artless heroine. Sixteen 
at the end of the Civil War, she falls in love with one of the Con- 
federate men. Two years later he comes back from a business trip 
to England. He is on his way to see the Quaker merchant, Johns 
Hopkins, when he is injured in an accident and dies from gangrene 
after the amputation of his leg. Miss Susie has kept all knowledge 
of the love affair from her temperamental mother, aided by a couple 
of coloured servants. She continues to keep her secret, and soon 
her main interest in life becomes the Johns Hopkins Hospital in 
Baltimore. Miss Tucker includes sentimental portraits of the 
Quaker and of George Peabody in her narrative. A collection of 
letters from the dead man, interspersed at crucial moments in the 
heroine’s career, afford her very considerable consolation. Her 
moment of triumph comes at the end when she is asked to run her 
home as a hostel for the medical students drawn to Baltimore 
by the great new hospital. This exceedingly long novel would 
have been much improved by the judicious use of a pair of 
scissors. 

Deep Valley also has an innocent girl for heroine. Libbie Saul, 
brought up in an isolated house by her unhappy and disgruntled 
parents, falls in love with a convict. The theme has possibilities, 
but the author, a dramatist who has used a similar theme in his play 
Wild Birds, sees his characters in terms of the theatre: they are 
stagey rather than convincing. The ending, while it might make 
an effective curtain for the last act of a play, seems extremely 
pretentious in a novel. 

JouHN Hampson. 
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[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 

solutron of this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
August 10th, Ent relopes she uli be received not later than first post that day and must 
bear the word “* Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a@ 2}d. stamp. Solutions 
must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. The solution 
and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.] 

















the citizens of Wicklow? 


ACROSS 11. Just a moment! 
: , 15. Enigmatic cipher concerning transport. 
. It sounds as if the departed wasn’t 16. Where not to look for breeding. 
fleeced (4, 2, 3, 4) | 19. Articles French and English 
. Road in verse and in an eastern 21. No gin but just a little Italian. 
peninsula. ; 23. Painter or composer. 
. In this game both get credit. 24. A wordy man who'ld have called a 
. This cake does grow from this. spade a spade, no doubt. 
. A financial bit of writing. 28. Huts not open like this. 
14, 29. Used for urban improvement by 29. See 14. 


17, Guthrie. 

18. Hostelry swallowed by a fish. 

20. Black Sea border. 

22. Successfully defended by 
Agnes. 

25. I’m in Burlington House. 

26. Sartorial aspect of one’s last farthing. 

27. Some talk of him at greater léngth. 

30. An entertaining statesman. 

31. Not so good 

32. Children of 
3, 4-) 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 227 
Black 





“Mother Earth? (4, 2) 


DOWN 


It’s in Westchester. 

Doctor next morning. 

Just a shade! 

“Pull forth the inmost wailing of 
the —— ” (Browning) 

Sam Lion gone Turkish. 

. Self-help but no smiles (5, 3. 4). 

. Sub rosa modern style (3, 3, 6). 


Ywrwn 
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SOLUTION 


The winner of Crossword No. 
Whetstone, N. 20. 


FALSE TEETH 


and false economy 


Artificial teeth can only effectively replace natural ones as long as 
they fit absolutely perfectly. To persist in wearing a loose denture 


ON AUGUST 13th 
227 is P. NicHoLs, 48, Church Way, 





which causes discomfort and embarrassment is false economy, 
because the trouble can so easily be put right)’ KOLYNOS 
DENTURE FIXATIVE, for making false teeth fit firmly, will 
hold it securely in position for many hours, ensuring co:nfort, 
confidence and proper mastication. Recommended, by Dentists. 
* Handy sprinkler tins 1/3d, large ‘Economy’ size 3/3d, from 


all Chemists 
DENTURE 


KOLYNO FIXATIVE 


Also use KOLYNOS DENTURE POWDER for cleaning artificial teeth, 1/3d. 
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“Barneys is serving the remote 
outposts of Empire still” 


“We moved many hundreds of miles from civilisation 
to relieve the fort of Datta Khel 8 miles from the Afghan 
border in Waziristan. This fort had been besieged for 
over three months. 

“ Having relieved this fort after some hard fighting, we 
established ourselves in camp. The following days a 
tribal lorry brought up supplies, and I was overjoyed to 
see they had three 2-oz. tins of *Barneys Punchbowle 
with them. I succeeded in getting hold of one of these, 
and the dust and the heat and the flies of the notorious 
Tochi Valley were f.rgotten. This tobacco was just 
as fresh as if I had just purchased it from my usual 
tobacconist in Edinburgh. 

“ Barneys is serving the remote outposts of Empire still, 
despite the demands made in the larger theatres of war.” 


TR BUTE "To 


JOHN SINCLAIRS 





_ Barneys. 


sian (medium), Parsons Pleasure (mild), Punchbowle (full strength), 1 oz. 2/93d. _ 








OVER 


1000 FIRES A DAY 
ARE HELPING HITLER 


Most of them are caused by matches and 
cigarette ends 


YOU CAN’T BE TOO CAREFUL ! 
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Shorter Notice 


I Saw the Fall of the Philippines. 
(Harrap. 9s.) 

CoLoneL ROMULO is.a Filipino journalist who joined General 
MacArthur’s staff on America’s entry into the war and who was the 
last man to leave Bataan. He has written a vivid and moving story 
of the defence of Bataan and Corregidor, in which he pays well- 
deserved tribute to the heroic garrison of American and Filipino 
troops. In particuiar, he confirms our opinion of General MacArthur, 
for whom his feeling is one of unashamed hero-worship. The book 
has two faults. Its style is unworthy of its theme, for, while the 
journalese is often competent cnough, it is sometimes ridiculous 
(as when snipers descend from their “arboreal perches”); the 
touches of distinction in the book are nearly all quotations from 
General MacArthur. A jarring note is also struck by the author's 
dislike of the British yg Dutch. There may be truth in his 
allegations, but it is not the whole truth, nor will Americans recog- 
nise themselves as a people without a colour bar. 


COUNTRY LIFE 


Tue celebration of the centenary of Rothamsted, oldest and best 
of agricultural*research stations, was to have been a great affair. 
War made such a prospect impossible ; and the event passed almost 
unnoticed, though it was interesting enough. What most surprised 
me at the humble function was the omission of reference to the great 
library that is part of the latest addition to the spacious buildings. 
There will be pooled and centred the gist of the research work of 
the world ; and in the future it should be impossible for any dis- 
covery in any country to be lost or passed over, as many- have been 
lost or at least mislaid. No discovery, for example, has been of 
more service to breeders of both animals and plants than the prin- 
ciples of heredity discovered by the Austrian monk, Mendel. Yet 
they were disregarded at the time of their publication—which 
coincided with the appearance of the Origin of Species—and were 
rediscovered more than a generation later, thanks to a sort of 
accident. It is curious that the centenary should coincide with some 
reaction aga‘nst artificial fertilisers, which owe their prevalence 
directly to Gilbert and Lawes, the founders, but Rothamsted has 
immensely widened its definition. It was founded to study the soil. 
Today one of its little gems is an apiary, and one of its chief pro- 
fessors, so to call them, is an expert on the migration of insects! 
Within its wide and lovely grounds perhaps the most fascinating 
spot (incidentally, it is beloved of the tree-pipit) is its Garden of 
Eden, the acreage left for a hundred years to the sweet will of 
nature, which still specialises in thorns and briars, but finds a place 
for oak and holly. 


African Visitors 

In reference to insect migration this summer is likely to be 
memorable among specialists for a most notable invasion of a certain 
silver-lined hawk-moth. One observer counted over a hundred 
within a weck in Cornwall. Two of the experts in this branch of 
study assure me that the moth must have flown here from North 
Africa. A pooling of evidence on such movements has brought out 
the strange and inexplicable fact that the years of exceptional migra- 
tion of particular species coincide on the two sides of the Adantic. 
Among the species that have come over this year in considerable 
numbers are Painted Ladies and Humming Bird hawk-moths (which 
often land in North Devon); but the armies of invading white butter- 
flies have not been quite on last year’s scale, 





By Colonel Carlos P. Romulo. 


Nightingale or Corn ? 

No one will deny that during the present crisis the more land 
put under the plough the better. Nevertheless the principle of 
selection sometimes leaves one gasping. For example: ten acres 
of a stretch of common land thickly sprinkled with the rather 
rare juniper, with heather, gorse, holly, oak and raspberry, a very 
favourite haunt of nightingale pairs, is about to be cleared at great 
expense and with no little difficulty, while a deal of open and 
accessible grassland lies untouched in the immediate neighbour- 
hood. It is as if War Agricultural Committees thought they 
acquired merit by ploughing the most difficult, rather than the 
most remunerative acres. These bodies are of such high importance 
to the future of farming in the country that their constitution and 
ph'losophy demand the severest scrutiny. They can do much good; 
and therefore much harm. 
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In the Garden 


Some of the finest Buddleias (most of them of the variety mag- 
nifica) that ever I saw are grown by a man of science solely as a 
lure for the moths and butterflies that are his subject; and indeed 
they are worth their place (like valerian and sedum spectabile) for 
this reason alone. It would pay the entomologist—and indeed the 
aesthete—to add that rather uncommon but easily grown and multi- 
plied bush, the Buddleia that is a cross between B. Globosa and 
B. Veitchiana. It is much later in blooming, is quaint and pretty, 
and at least as good a lure for butterflies. Another flowering shrub 
that is later than most of its cousins—and more graceful—is the 
broom named Aetnensis. It deserves a wider vogue than it has, 
both for its date and grace. Among the vegetables “the fly” is 
continuing its depredations much beyond the usual date. Reseedi ng 
of turnip and swede is still just possible where, as in mlany gardens, 
the crop has been eaten up by these gourmands. 

W. BeacH THomas. 











COMPANY MEETINGS 


BEECHAMS PILLS, LIMITED 
PROFITS AGAIN HIGHER 


THE annual general meeting “of Beechams Pills, Limited, was held on 
July 22nd at the May Fair Hotel, London, W. 

Mr. Philip E. Hill, the chairman, in the course of his speech, said: 
Ladies and gentlemen,—I am glad to be able to meet you at the com- 
mencement of the second centenary of your business with a successful 
year’s trading to report. For the eleventh successive year your directors 
are able to report increased profits, this year’s trading profits being 
£94,119 up at £1,269,334. 

This year our accounts are in a slightly different form, to comply with 
the requirements of the Paper Control. 

From a perusal of the accounts it will be seen that we made a profit 
of £51,512 on the sale of investments of which your directors considered 
it prudent to dispose in view of the favourable prices obtainable. The 
profit on these transactions has been added to the carry-forward. The 
year has not been an easy one, as the raw material position has been 
more difficult than last year, and quotas and other restrictions have mili- 
tated against sales expansion. However, I am glad to say that in spite 
of these facts, sales of the group’s products were substantially in excess 
of those for the previous year. 

Our new subsidiary companies, which were acquired in continuation 
of the board’s policy of extending the business of the group beyond pro- 
prietary medicines, have all done well and have contributed satisfactory 
dividends. 











Export TRADE 

Our export trade has suffered somewhat severely from increased 
Dominion and foreign taxation and from the stringent shipping restric- 
tions. I am glad to say, however, that we have held our own in the major 
markets. 

Your directors felt justified this year in slightly increasing the divdend 
on the deferred shares, which I hope meets with your approval. Once 
again the company has contributed a large proportion of its revenue to the 
National Exchequer, as, apart from Purchase Tax, nearly one and a half 
million pounds has been, or will be, paid to the Chancellor in taxation, 

The chairman concluded by moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, which was seconded by Mr. J. Stanley Holmes, M.P., managing 
director, and carried unanimously. 

A hearty vote of thanks to the chairman, directors and staff concluded 


the proceedings. 


WELLMAN SMITH OWEN ENGINEERING 
- CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND AND BONUS MAINTAINED 
THE twenty-fourth ordinary general meeting of the Wellman Smith Owen 
Engineering Corporation, Limited, was held on July 28th at Victoria 
Station House, London, S.W. 1, Sir Samuel Roberts, Bt. (the chairman), 
presiding. 

The chairman said: Gentlemen,—The trading profits for the year, after 
making the usual allowance for depreciation and full provision for taxation, 
enable the directors to recommend the distribution of a final dividend 
and cash bonus at the same rate as for the preceding year, leaving the 
sum of £45,731 to be carried forward. 

In the report we record the death of our colleague, Mr. Frederick 
George Smith, with great regret. Mr. Smith was associated with this 
business for thirty-seven years and was a director and technical manager 
since the incorporation of the company. 

During the year Sir Walter Benton Jones, Bt. (chairman of the United 
Steel Company), Mr. Allan C. Macdiarmid (chairman of Stewart and 
Lloyds), and Mr. John E. James (chairman of the Lancashire Steel Cor- 
poration) have joined the board, These three companies have each 
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t beught comparatively small holdings of our shares, ngt sufficient to give 
them anything like a controlling interest. 
This is in furtherance of a policy (approved by the Iron and Steel 
: Federation) for the stecl companies to interest themselves in seeing that 
mag- there should be in this country after the war an efficient heavy engineer- 
Pasa ing industry, with knowledge and capacity sufficient to supply the needs 
ndeed of the steel industry. 
e) for This, together with the steel companies’ similar connexion with Davy 
-d the and United Engineering Company, is the first step in a movement that 
na It I believe is in the national interests, as before the war the steel industries 
— were largely dependent for their engineering requisites on the Continent 
a and of Europe and the United States. 
sretty, I wish to make it clear that the scheme is not an exclusiv: one, either 
shrub ff as to the steel companies or engineering companies at present involved. 
is the | We on our part fully understand that we shall obtain no special prefer- 
t has : ences and that we must still depend on our efficiency and on our prices 
22 oe being competitive. 
,. 3 @ We also welcome on the board Mr. Guy S. McLay on account of his 
eding i technical knowledge and experience of engineering, particularly in some 
rdens important branches of our business. “ . ’ 6 : 
: The report and accounts were unanimously adopted and a final divi- As you know, Robinson s have had to give up making 
_ : dend of 5 per cent. (making 10 per cent. for the year) and cash bonus of their Barley Water in bottles for the duration of the war. 
——— 2} per cent. (less Income Tax) were declared. As a result the making of barley water from Robinson's 
+ penn - Se ee *Patent’ Barley has again become popular. Many people 
have consulted me on the question of flavour and. I've 
recommended juice from stewed or tinned fruit, a little 
| honey or jam, and—perhaps best of all—a dash of lemonade 
| powder. But knowing how resourceful you ladies are, if | 
id ‘ - may make so bold as to say so madam, it may be that you . 
could make some further helpful suggestions. It would 
said: give me great pleasure to try them. My address at 
cessful Norwich you'll find is on the tin.” 
ectors 
being 
Barley Water made from 
, with 
| 
| | 
profit | | 9 
idered ° 
The 
The ‘ 9 
been Y 
= | PATENT’ BARLE 
} spite . cvs—18 
excess einai 
uation THIS /} 
1 pro- 7 ’ ° 
saved N the demolition of Newgate Prison the fine DEFENCE 
old door, depicted above, was acquired by Chubb LI NE 
ail & Sons and presented to the London Museum as TOO IS 
estric- a reminder of the unending battle between the 
major ,- burglar and the safe maker. 
vdend As far as we are concerned, this began in 1818, 
os when a convict failed to earn a £100 and a free 
a half pardon which Mr. Charles Chubb was allowed to 
cation, offer in return for picking his first ‘Detector’ lock. ; 
t and , 
aging Improvements in the technology of Locks and 
Juded Safes are at all times stimulated by the applied 
sets intelligence of the burglar." When at liberty, he is 
5. the prime instigator of their sale, and when confined, 
NG unknowingly he keeps the Lock manufacturers in 
full production. It is natural that he who builds fe " *y f th id’s Ewhtine £ No 
2 : ‘ Si . - is not in one of the worlds nhghting tront lines. No sound 
to keep him out should also build to keep him in. of rifle fire is heard. But the Royal Cancer Hospital, 
nevertheless, represents the defence line against one of 
| mankind's greatest enemies—CANCER, Here is a great fortress 
Owen of hope for those who have been stricken by this dread disease 
ictoria —here is the out-post from which the attack against the annual 
man), ; : ; death toll of over 70,000 is launched. Thousands of pounds 
al THERE IS NO ‘SAFER’ PLACE _ } have to be. spent yearly to continue the treatment and research. 
Beem ' Will you please help us in our humane ‘task ? 
idend CHUBB AND SON'S LOCK & SAFE COMPANY, LIMITED, . 
68 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. h 
a Che Ro a 
: ss : 
derick Lf 
» this o : 
os ancer Hospita 
inited ( FREE ) 
r an 
Foe FULHAM ROAD - - - LONDON, S.W.3 
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COMFORT 
4 Dictionary defnition:— 

“ To cheer revive. ease quiet enjorment 
freedom from annovance a subject of 
satisfaction '' in short 

CREST HOTEL, 
CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX, 
(Ashley Courtenay recommended ) . 






































































KERFO OTS 


MEDICATED 
PASI ILLES 


embodying the 





PERSONAL 


NICE selection of Modet and Toy Railways, electric, 
IA. clockwork and steam, all gauges, also Meccano and other 
Construction Outfits, stamp with requirements, Will also 
purchase any ot the above if in good condition. give full par- 
ticulars and price required, cheque by return.—BOTTERILLS 
Models Dept., High Street, Canvey, Fssex. 

NICE selection ot Piano Accordions from 12 to T4¢ 
4 bass, all in perfect condition, stamp with requirements. 
Will also purchase any of the above if in good condition, 
state make, colour, number of bass, price required, cheque by 
= —BoTrTerILts. Mus‘c Dept. High Street. Canvey 

ss 

»RIAR PIPE shortage ASTLEY’S 109 Jermyn 

> Street, London, S.W.1. Briar Pipe Specialists. Thor- 
oughly and Hygienically CLEAN and RENOVATE all 
makes of briar pipes ; 2s. each (post 6d.). Foul pipes in- 
ure keaith Repairs a specialitv : 

*ANCER SUFFERER (146/43).—Old seaman, invalid 
( wife, nett income for two 34/- per week, extra 
nourishment required. Please help. Jewellery gratefully 
received.—NATIONAL SocreTy FOR CANCER RELIEF, 2 (5S), 
Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey. 

{RUEL Sports not only make animals suffer horribly, 
( they degrade the men and women who amuse them- 
selves by .hasing and killing. Join the League Against 
Cruel Sports and help to end them. Subscription, 2/6; 
36 includes quarterly Bulletin. Booklet: “ This Cruelty 
Called Sport,” free from Tue Secretary, L.A.C.S., 239, 
Huret Road. Sidcup, Kent. 

ON’T BUY NEW —have your old shirts repaired 
| without coupons. (If “ Trubenised’’ brand collars | ¢ 
made from tail, one coupon for two collars). Details from 
Resartus, Lrp., Sarda House, 1839 Queensway, London, 
W.2 


manufacturing 
experience of 
eighty years 


MENTHOL & EUCALYPTUS 
CATARRE: ANTISEPTIC THROAT 


Thomas Kerfoot & Co, Ltd. 
Vale of Bardsley 
Lancashire 























| y! TON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND is learned in ~_ 
twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for ig 
first lesson to S. R. Dutton, 92 Great Russell St., W.C.1 ( 
| ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. rs. 3d., carbon Keep"F the the Plag Hying 
i copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Muss N. McFarane (C). 





The Studv 06 Marine Parade. Leigh-oneSea. Essex. eof So OTTISH 










’ ONOMARK. Confidential London Address. Letters ww 
\ redirected. $s. p.a—BM MONO 23, W.C.1. -{" — MOTELS; 
| YEFRESH YOU RSELF in English Country. my 
iY Descriptive List (6d. post free) ,) 5 / 
ot 160 INNS and HOTELS 3 4 + « we have limited 
Peopie’s REFRESHMENT House AssocraTIONn, Lrp., | Gan <s accommodation at 
St. George’s House. Regent Street, W.1. adh 2 Solar ee times. . . Our aim 
HORT STORY WRITING.—Send 4d. in stamps for . P= ae to-day is to keep 
Ss * Stories that Sell Today’ (a special bulletin) and One in organised readi- 


prospectus of world-famous postal course.—THE REGENT ness for the moment 


Institute (Dent. &5Q). Palace Gate. W.8. when you'll be ‘ travel-free ’ again. 

P wt ILL DON’T GO BAREHEADED—but Ladies and Setctn 0 : 
» Gentlemen's old felt hats are very valuable to GUY’S orrie Hotel ............ Corrie, Arran 
HOSPITAL, S.E.1,—Please send to Appeal Secretary. Dougias Hotel ...... Brodick, Arran 
: Lamiash Hotel ... Lamiash, Arran 


‘| ‘HERE’S MUCH extra nourishment in BERMALINE 


BREAD. It restores energy, invariably remedies CrawfordHotel Crawford,Lanarkshire 


Douglas Arms, Douglas, Lanarkshire 


digestive troubles, and pleases everyone because it is so ; 
delicious. Will help save Shipping, too. Baker, or Caledonian Hotel ............ Lanark 
write BeRMALINE, Fairley St., Glasgow, S.W. Black BullHotel, Killearn, Stirlingshire 

YHINKING OF A JOURNALISTIC ** CAREER ? Rowardennan Hotel 
Ifso get in touch now with the LONDON SCHOOL Rowardennan, Loch Lomond 


Gartocharn Hotel 

Gartocharn, Loch Lomond 
Balloch Hote! Balloch, Loch Lomond 
King's Arms Hote!, Girvan, Ayrshire 
Propy ietors Public House Truat 
(Glasgow District). Ltd.. 103 West 
RegentSt..Gilase ..2, Doug.6886 


OF JOURNALISM—the only School under the patronage 
of leading newspaper proprietors. Specialised and con- 
centrated Journalistic course offered at HALF FEES. 
Special courses in Short Story Writing, Poetry and Radio 
Play Writing PERSONAL COACHING. Write for 
free Book and advice to Prospectus Deprt., L.S.J., $7, 
Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 
sles EDITORS, an invaluable beautiful German 1830 
Panorama of the Rhine. 90 inches, unfolded, with 























guide book. Offers, please, per post.—PLUMBLEY, a ee 
Freshwater, 1.0.W 
WV ALGHES WANTED. |New, Old. Disused, Out of THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 
Order. Top Tee paid. Send Registered. Cash or 
offer by return.—KAY’S (SN), 19 Hopwood Avenue, (Incorporated by Royal arter. 1835 
Manchester 4 Head OM 
e ce: 
4, THREADNEEDL 
BRAIN POWER. ee LONDON yl es 
’ -C.2e. 


‘ up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, 
2,500,000; Currency Reserve, £2,000,000; Reserve 
Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, £4,500,000. 


se SUP R-PELMANISM” is the term used in 

a national daily paper when describing the 
new revolutionary method of mind and memory 
training by W. J. Ennever, the founder of 








Pelmanism. Assures full benefits in half the Ihe Bank, which has numerous Branches through- 
time, at a fraction of the former cost, Inclusive out Australia and New Zealand, issues Telegraphic 

25/- for Ry course. Pamphlet free.— Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, a'so Circular 
Ww. a i nnever, 57, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. Credits and Travellers’ Cheques tssired. Deposits 





for fixed periods teceived. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


\ ANAGERESS required for Higher Staff Hostel in 
A industrial town. Accommodation furnished or 
unfurnished. Full board, salary, domestic assistance and 
reasonable leisure. Husband would be accommodated if 
married couple. First-class references essential.—Box A896. 
i ioe National Institute for the Blind, requires for its 

new residential Nursery School for blind infants at 
Northwood, Middlesex, a principal officer to open and take 
full responsibility for the control of both the educational 
curriculum and the domestic arrangements. Nursery 
school experience and administrative ability essential. The 
post will be resident and the salary based on the Burnham 
Scale, with additional payments for special responsibility. 
Apply SecRETARY, 224, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 





EDUCATIONAL 


1 RESHAM SCHOOL, HOLT, temporarily at Newquay, 
Cornwall, are in a position - award THREE 
BURSARIES—one of £80 and two of £60 a year—for 
five years. Preference will be given to the sons of officers 
killed or incapacitated in the war.—Particulars from 
HEADMASTER, Pentire Hotel, Newquay. 
I es: STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postal Tuition 
for Lond. Matric., Spec. Ent., B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., 
B.Com., LL.B., B.D., and Diplomas. Moderate Fees: 
instalments. —Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., 
Dept. B93. WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD (Est. 1894). 
- I A_ CASITA” POSTAL SPANISH COURSE, 
4 For particulars apply Box No. A.893. 
Orrictat YEAR Bonxs. 
UBL. IC and PREPARATORY SCHOOLS Year Book 
(Boys). By post 11s. 1d. 
—- (PUBLIC) SCHOOL YEAR BOOK. By post 
s. 1d 
Schools and Careers fdr Boys and Girls. aA 
Deane & Sons, Ltp., 31 Museum Street, London. W.C.r, 


Ts DILYS AJAX SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 2 

Devonshire Street, W.r. (WELbeck 2548), gives 
thorough and practical training. Individual tuition. In- 
tensive or part-time courses if desired. 


Ts HAMPSTEAD — RETARIAL COLLEGE. 
Principal: Mrs. E, E. R. THorp, M.A. (Cantab.), 
First-class London training leading to work of national 
importance now and interesting post-war careers. Lovely 
country house in very safe area. Prospectus from :—SE&crRe- 
TARY, Heath House, Clungunford, Craven Arms, Shropshire, 
fFYHE TRIANGLE Secretarial Training College, Souh 
Molton Street, W.1. Residential Branch at Gerrard’s 


Cross, Bucks, Founded 1910. May. 5306-7-8. 








RHEUMATISM 


Rheumatism—however mild your symp- 
toms—exacts a merciless toll in pain and 
expense if not checked in time. Poisons 
and impurities in your system are usually 
the cause of rheumatic disorders. To get 
rid of these poisons, doctors recommend 
the drinking of mineral spa waters. But 
a visit to a spa involves time and expense 
that many people simply cannot afford 
these days. 

‘ Alkia’ Saltrates may be described as a 
spa treatment in your own home. It c@n- 
tains the essential curative qualities of 
seven world-famous springs and has the 
same beneficial effect on the system at a 
fraction of the coSt and without the incon- 
venience of travelling to an actual spa 
A teaspoonful of ‘ Alkia’ Saltrates in 
warm water before breakfast each morning 
soon relieves pain. Taken regularly, this 
pleasant, effervescent drink dissolves im- 
purities in the blood-stream and greatly 
assists the kidneys to eliminate them from 
the system, thus helping to _ prevent 
recurring attacks of rheumatism. 

A bottle of ‘ Alkia’ Saltrates costs 3/9 
(including Purchase Tax). Get one from 
your chemist to-day and begin your spa 
treatment to-morrow morning. 

















ICTORIA ST. 


FOR ALL NEW BOOKS@&STANDARD 
AUTHORS, TOPICAL BOOKS, 
TECHNICAL WORKS, DETECTIVE 





OOKSHOP 


All books reviewed or advertised in this paper are in stock. 
Call personally or post yaur order to— 


STORIES, FICTION. 129, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
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